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770 A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA, ETC. 


A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA. 


Tue strong hot breath of the land is lashing 
The wild sea horses, they rear and race ; 

The plunging bows of our ship are dashing 
Full in the fiery south wind’s face. 


She rends the water, it foams and follows, 
And the silvery jet of the towering spray, 
And the phosphor sparks in the deep wave 

hollows, 
Lighten the line of our midnight way. 


The moon above, with its full-orb’d lustre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumb’rous land, ' 
Gleams o’er a desolate island cluster, 
And the-breakers white on the lonely sand. 


And a bare hill-range in the distance frowning 
Dinrwrapt in haze like a shrouded ghost, 
With ‘its jaggéd peaks the horizon crowning, * 

Broods o’er the stark Arabian coast. 


See, on the edge of the waters leaping, 
The lamp, far flashing, of Perim’s Strait 
Glitters and grows, as the ship goes sweeping 
Fast on its course for the Exile’s gate. 


And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, 

Till we rock with a large and listless motion 
In the moist soft air of an Indian breeze. 


And the Southern Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hangs in the front of the tropic night, 

But the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying, 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light. 


And the round earth rushes toward the morn- 


ing, 

And the waves grow paler and wan the foam ; 
Misty and dim, with a glance of warning, 
Vanish the stars of my northern home. 


Let the wide waste sea for a space divide me 
Till the close-coil’d circles of time unfold — 
Till the stars rise westward to greet and guide 


me 
When the exile ends, and the years are told. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


ON THE SHORE. 


My love and I went wandering hand in hand, 
Upon the grey seashore one winter day ; 
The small white waves crept slowly towards 
the land, 
Then turned again like children in their play, 
But to return once more, methought they’d 


greet 
My love, and lay their homage at her feet. 


“ Ah! they would kiss thy feet, my dear,” I 
cried. 
“FE’en nature yearns to pay thee homage 
due, 





The ocean sprites would woo thee from my 


side, 
And deem thee like their kindred, aye, un- 
true. - 
They shall not touch thee!” Then I took 
her hand, 
And drew her nearer to the wide safe land. 


Swift then the envious sea came nearer by, 
And washed her footsteps from the darkling 
shore, 
It would not even let them silent lie, : 
Lest other touch than his should sweep them 
over. 
«| “So, 1 pa !” said I, “ would thy love should 


But mine alone, as mine is but for thee!” 
All The Year Round. 


~ 


THE DAMSEL OF THE PLAIN. 


WHEN Rowland found the Damsel of the Plain, 
Her daffodil crown lit all her shining head ; 
He kissed her mouth and through the world 

they sped, 

The beauteous smiling world in sun and rain, 
But, when long joys made love a golden chain, 
He slew her by the sea; then, as he fled, 

Voices of earth and air and ocean said: 

“The maid was Truth: God bids you meet 

again.” 


Between the devil and the deep dark sea 
He met a foe more soul-compelling still ; 
A feathered snake the monster seemed to be, 
And wore a wreath o’ the yellow daffodil. 
Then spake the devil: “ Rowland, fly to me; 
When murdered Truth returns she comes to 
kill.” 


Athenzum. THEODORE WATTS. 


THE SUMMER OF LIFE. 


YE who desire amid life’s stress and strain 
The silent spaces of the summer day, 
Slow movements of leaf masses soft and 


gray, 

And the rich harvest of the varied plain. 

Ye to whom rest is life, and silence gain, 
Whose burning feet have worn the dusty 


way, 
Tread hither lightly o’er the scented hay 
*Mid labor void of strife and toil of pain. 
Here imaged in this new life of our age, 
Relive the sacred loves that death hath 


sealed, 
Childhood’s delight, and youth, and wounds 
long healed, 

The burden of slow years — the present stage — 
Whence gazing on the old work that is done 
We question dimly of the work begun. 
Academy. C, G. O’BRIEN.. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
MEDIAVAL HYMNS.* 


Not the least important side of the 
history of the Christian Church is writ- 
ten in her hymns. It is with a hymn that 
the history opens, the sublime canticle of 
the Incarnation, “ Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum ;” and in the Apocalyptic vis- 
ion which presents the last glimpse of the 
City of God —the scene not unworthily 
adumbrated by the genius of the great 
Flemish painter — the glorious company 
gathered in adoration around the Im- 
maculate Lamb have in their mouths “a 
new song.” The ages of the Christian 
era are filled with the notes of praise from 
the first until now; from the angelic 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the hymn “to 
Christ as God,” of which Pliny testifies, 
in primitive worship, down to the heart- 
stirring strains with which the Wesleys 
woke England in the last century into new 
spiritual life, and the verse with which 
Mr. Keble ushered in the great religious 
revival of our own day. Nor can we 
doubt that so it will be in the generations 
that shall come after, however altered the 
condition of society or the position of 
ecclesiastical organizations. “ Creeds 


* 1. Thesaurus Hymnologicus, sive Hymnorum 
Canticorum Sequentiarum circa annum MD usitata- 
vum collectio amplissima. Carmina collegit, appa- 
vatu critico ornavit, veterum interpretum notas se- 
dectas suasque adiecit Herm. Adalbert Daniel, Ph. 
Dr. Halis, 1851-1856. 5 vols. 

2. Lateinische Hymnendes Mittelalters, aus Hand- 
schriften herausgegeben und erklirt, von F. J. Mone, 
Director des Archivs zu Karlsruhe. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1853. 3 vols. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle 
Ages. By John Mason Neale, D.D. (In Encyclo- 
pzdia Metropolitana: History of Roman Literature.) 
London, 1855. 

4. Sequentia ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglicis, 
Gallicis, aliisgue Medii Evi, collecte. Recensuit 
notulisgue instruxit Joannes M. Neale, A.M., Col- 
legii Sackvillensis Custos. London, mpccci. 

5. The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor, 
Jrom the Text of Gautier, with Translations into 
English in the Original Metres and short explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Darrington, York- 
shire. 3 vols. London, 1881. 

6. Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected 
and arranged for use, with Notes and Introduction. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Second Edition. London, 1864. 

7. Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences. Translated 
by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Third Edition. 
London, MDCCCLXVUL. 





pass, rites change,” but religious emotion 
endures ; and the instincts of prayer and 
praise, so deeply rooted in man’s nature, 
will ever find vent in metrical composi- 
tions ; compositions which are their own 
exceeding great reward to their authors, 
as well as their gifts to the spiritual treas- 
ure-house of the human race. 

Every religion has its hymns, and in 
those hymns are to be found the truest 
indications of its real and essential char- 
acter. Thus if we go back to the child- 
hood of the world, the Vedic songs of 
our Aryan ancestors speak to us chiefly 
of their deep, awestricken consciousness 
of a mysterious presence, alike manifest- 
ed and veiled by external nature, while 
the Hebrew psalms are instinct with that 
personal apprehension of a living and 
true God, the creator and final end of the 
worshipper, which is in truth the great 
underlying idea of Judaism. Again, if 
we survey what is perhaps the latest creed 
offered to a judicious public which labors 
under an invincible need of believing, if 
we consider attentively that humanistic 
gospel‘which proclaims to the world “ the 
dignity of man as a rational being apart 
from theological determinations,” it is in 
rhythmic utterances, such as those where- 
with Mr. Swinburne invokes our Lady of 
Pain to “come down and redeem us from 
virtue,” that we shall find the true key to 
its mysteries and the right interpretation 
of its aspirations. Our concern in this 
article is not, however, with devotional 
poetry in general, nor even with the re- 
ligious verse of Christianity as a whole,* 
but with one important branch of it, too 
little known and appreciated, the medieval 
hymns of the Latin Church: “that won- 
derful body of hymns,” as Dean Church 
has justly termed them, “to which age 
after age has contributed its offering, 
from the Ambrosian hymns to the ‘ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus’ of a king of France, the 
‘ Pange Lingua’ of Thomas Aquinas, the 
‘ Dies Ire’ and the ‘ Stabat Mater’ of the 
two Franciscan brethren, Thomas of Ce- 
lano and Jacopone.” ¢ In speaking of these 


* The reader will find the subject of Hymnology 
treated as a whole in an article in the Livinc AGg, 
third series, vol. xvii., No. 940, p. 451 segq. 

t Dante, an Essay by R. W. Church, p. 111. 
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hymns as medizval, we of course use the 
word in a large sense, for in strictness the 
medieval period must be held to com- 
mence with the re-creation of the Roman 
Empire by Pope Leo III., when, to use the 
words of his diploma, he “consecrated 
as Augustus”* the great Frankish mon- 
arch on Christmas Day in the year 800. 
But the definite beginnings of the Middle 
Ages, the visible germination and unfold- 
ing of the distinctive feelings, beliefs, 
practices, modes of life, embodied in the 
new order, may certainly be clearly traced 
from the days of St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine, of Prudentius and Pope St. 
Damasus. The sacred poetry with which 
we are concerned is a peculiar feature and 
product of that order, growing gradually 
as it grew, developing as it developed, 
culminating when it culminated, declining 
when it declined; and supplies an impor- 
tant means for judging of it from an im- 
portant point of view, we might indeed 
say the most important. Religion, as M. 
Edgar Quinet has somewhere observed, 
is “ the substance of humanity” creatively 
determining the character of the art, the 
literature, and political institutions of a 
people. These hymns, then, as the natu- 
ral outcome and true expression of the 
religion of the generations in which they 
were composed, are of special value as 
documents of history, and it is thus that 
we propose to regard them in this article. 
Our object is as far as possible removed 
from that wherewith Archbishop Trench 
compiled his admirable volume of “ Sa- 
cred Latin Poetry,” of which we shall have 
to say more presently. His aim there was 
“to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection. . . such as they 
shall be able entirely and heartily to ac- 
cept and approve;” and therefore he 
rightly excluded from his compilation, not 
only poems which, in his opinion, “ con- 
tain positive error,” but also any which 
he judges “to breathe a spirit foreign to 
that tone of piety which the English 
Church desires to cherish in her chil- 
dren.” ¢ We, on the contrary, entirely 
put away theological tests in our present 


* Quem, auctore Deo, in defensionem et provectum 
Nniversz S. Ecclesie Augustum hodie sacravimus. 
t Pref., p. v. 





undertaking, our aim not being edification 
but knowledge. It is as facts of history, 
not as subjects of controversy, that we 
shall view the feelings and beliefs which 
inform the verse of those old medieval 
poets. 

And first let us glance at the principal 
sources which are open to us for the study 
of the hymnology of the Middle Ages — 
the books whose titles we have prefixed 
to this article. Foremost among them 
are the great collections of Daniel and 
Mone, and of these the “ Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus ” of the first-named writer 
is the most complete: Dr. Neale justly 
reckons it worth all the older collections 
put together.* Next in order we may 
reckon Dr. Neale’s “ Dissertation on Ec- 
clesiastical Latin Poetry,” which forms 
part of the volume on Roman literature in 
the “Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” his 
“Sequentie Medii Avi,” and the supple- 
mentary series of “ Sequentiz Ineditz,” 
published by him in the “ Ecclesiologist.” 
Then comes the edition of Adam of St. 
Victor, just given to the world by Mr. 
Wrangham, with very close translations, 
regarding which it must here suffice to 
say that reproducing, as he does, the 
metres and rhymes of the original, he has 
achieved a signal measure of success in 
an extremely arduous undertaking. Arch- 
bishop Trench’s volume of “ Sacred Latin 
Poetry,” which stands sixth on our list, 
although defective and therefore mislead- 
ing if taken as a specimen of medizval 
religious thought — a character which the 
compiler is far from attributing to it, and 
indeed expressly disclaims for it — yet 
comprises many hymns of the highest 
merit. Its peculiar value, however, lies 
in its introduction and notes. Nowhere 
has Dr. Trench more conspicuously dis- 
played the extent of his reading, the deli- 
cacy and grace of his literary touch, the 
acuteness of his critical faculty, than in 
this doctissimum elegantissimumque opus, 
as Dr. Neale justly terms it, which may 
truly be proposed as a model of judicious 
editing.t The seventh work which we 
have enumerated is Dr. Neale’s little vol- 
ume of translations, where we have the 


* Sequentiz, etc., prxfatio, p. viii. 
t Sequentiz ex Missalibus, przfatio, p. x. 
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true text of his versions, many of which 
have suffered grieviously from the makers 
of hymn-books. Just a century ago John 
Wesley complained : — 


Many gentlemen have done my brother and 
me, though without naming us, the honor to 
reprint many of our hymns. Now they are 
perfectly welcome to do so, provided, they 
print them just as they are. But I desire they 
would not attempt to mend them, for they 
really are not able. None of them is able to 
mend either the sense or the verse.* 


Dr. Neale, in the preface to his third 
edition, using a less high tone, acknowl- 
edges that, in some cases, the alterations 
of his reproducers have been improve- 
ments, but thinks that as a rule his would- 
be correctors have been misled by imper- 
fect acquaintance with the force of words 
in the Latin originals. Regarding these 
versions of Dr. Neale’s, it may truly be 
said that in many respects he acquitted 
himself well in a task of consummate dif- 
ficulty. All translation must be regarded 
as a problem which can never be fully 
solved. Literalness is fais! to style, 
and an attempt at equivalence inevitably 
opens a door to new ideas. Every lan- 
guage has its own indoles, and it is not 
too much to say that, as a general rule, 
its literature is untranslatable in propor- 
tion as it is worth translating. This is 
true even of prose. Itis @ fortiori true 
of poetry. Shelley, in a note to his ren- 
dering of a grand chorus in “ Faust,” ob- 
serves: “It is impossible to represent in 
another language the melody of the versi- 
fication. Even the volatile strength and 
delicacy of the ideas escape in the crucible 
of translation, and the reader is surprised 
to find a caput mortuum.” In some re- 
spects the works of the medizval hymnists 
present even greater difficulties to the 
translator than the masterpieces of mod- 
ern poetry, for the mould in which they 
are cast is of another age. 

Dr. Neale must certainly be credited 
with abundant good-will, and his knowl- 
edge of his subject was little inferior to 
his devotica to it. His poetic faculty was 
genuine, if not of a very high order; and 


* Preface to A Collection of Hymns for the use of 
the people called Methodists, dated Oct. 2oth, 1779. 





how unsparing his toil must have been 
will be best understood by any one who 
shall undertake a similar task —a task 
rendered more arduous by the rule to 
which, with one exception, he wisely ad- 
hered, of adopting the exact measure and 
rhyme of the original. But against his 
many excellencies must be set off one 
great blemish. It must be owned that 
here, as elsewhere in his writings, there 
is a vein of disingenuousness, not to use 
a harsher expression, which detracts 
gravely from the value of his work. There 
is much throughout every department of 
the religious literature of the Middle 
Ages which is irreconcilable with any 
sane interpretation of the standards of 
Anglicanism. In dealing with this liter- 
ature, several courses are legitimately 
open to a professed adherent of the Es- 
tablished Church. He may, like Arch- 
bishop Trench, select from it portions 
congruous with his own religious profes- 
sion, frankly owning that there are other 
portions which he has put aside. Or he 
may deal with it as Dean Milman has 
done, as Daniel, himself a Protestant, has 
done, and as we are doing in this article, 
not from a theological, but from a literary 
and historical point of view. But what he 
is not at liberty to do is to ignore or to 
gloss over the fact, that medizval Chris- 
tianity, centring, as it did, round “the 
sacrifices of masses,” and instinct, as it 
was, with “the Romish doctrine concern- 
ing purgatory, pardons, worshipping and 
adoration as well of images as of reliques, 
and also invocation of saints,” is a differ- 
ent religion from the system established 
by the Reformers, which pronounces those 
sacrifices to be “ blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits,’”’ and repudiates that 
doctrine as “a fond thing vainly invent- 
ed.” This capital fact no honest Angli- 
can is at liberty to ignore or gloss over; 
and that is just what Dr. Neale through- 
out his life was endeavoring todo. His 
main aim was to present to his readers, 
not a true picture of the medizval Church, 
but a view of it so retrenched, adapted, 
colored, as to bear some resemblance to 
the eclectic or original religion evolved 
of late years by the personal tastes and 
private judgments of a few English cler- 
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= A radical vice of unreality in- 
ects almost all his performances. If 
carefully examined, they will be found to 
be to a large extent picte tectoria lingue. 
They do not ring true. We are far from 
formally imputing to Dr. Neale deliberate 
and conscious dishonesty. But his sym- 
pathies got the better of his reason. 
Hence he dwelt among shadows, the 
ghosts of the past and the day-dreams of 
the present, asserting the thing that is 
not, and ignoring the thing that is. In 
what we are about to write, we shall avail 
ourselves largely and gratefully of his 
labors in a field where his learning, his 
zeal, his patience, produced a plentiful 
harvest. But it is right that we should 
here point out, once for all, the abundant 
tares which will be found among his 
wheat. 

These, then, are the chief sources to 
which we shall resort in giving some ac- 
count of this great field of medieval liter- 
ature, and in culling from it a few speci- 
mens, such as shall seem most fit to 
illustrate the genius of that age. And 
first it is necessary to point out emphati- 
cally that it is a distinct field, possessing, 
among other characteristics, a language of 
its own. For long years, indeed for cen- 
turies, the tongue in which are enshrined 
some of the noblest results of philosophi- 
cal speculation and of the human fancy, 
lay under proscription as barbarous ; dog- 
Latin, monkish Latin, low Latin, being 
common terms of opprobrium used for 
designating it. But medizval Latin is no 
uncouth patois ; it isa real language, with 
definite rules, principles, and powers. To 
us, indeed, it is dead: but to the men of 
the Middle Ages it was in the fullest sense 
living ;* and it can no more be judged of 
- the standards of the Augustan age than 

estminster Abbey by the rules of Vitru- 
vius. Nowhere perhaps has the vast in- 
fluence wielded by Christianity in the 
world been more significantly illustrated 
than in its effects upon human speech. 
It has created the languages and litera- 
ture of modern Europe: but it had first 
called into existence that new Latin out 
of which one large group of those lan- 
guages has come, and from which all of 
them have derived much. As the West- 

* It was the common tongue throughout Europe of 
the learned, the language in which they wrote, spoke, 


and thought. But in Italy it was something more down 
toa late period. As Ozanam remarks: ** Au onziéme 
siécle, au douziéme, jusqu’au treiziéme, la langue latine 
n’avait pas cessé d’étre comprise en Italie, non des 
lettrés seulement, mais de tous. C’était en latin qu’on 

réchait le peuple, en latin qu’on le haranguait, en 
atin qu’on lui composait des p hed de guerre.’”’ (Les 
Poétes Franciscains, p. 33.) 





ern Church formed Christendom, so she 
formed anew the tongue which for long 
ages was to be the /ingua franca of her 
spiritual empire. And in this process of 
reformation she came upon the poetical 
forms of the classical literature of pagan 
Rome: forms not indeed indigenous to 
Italy, but adaptations of Hellenic metres, 
which, naturalized by the genius of En- 
nius and Lucretius, of Catullus and 
Horace, had supplanted the old Italian 
or Saturnian versification, based upon 
rhythm. Shecame upon these forms, and 
tried them and found them wanting. 
More than one of her poets indeed used 
them, and not without skill: but it may 
be truly said of them that they perished 
in the using. Thus Prudentius, the great- 
est who attempted them—the dimeter 
imabic is the favorite metre of his hymns, 
but asclepiads and trimeters are not un- 
frequent — assumes a large license in 
altering the value of syllables.* It is 
much to be regretted that this great poet, 
“the Horace and Virgil of the Chris- 
tians,” as Bentley does not hesitate to 
call him, is little more than a name to us. 
Some authentic biography of him would 
supply a valuable illustration of the times 
in which he dived. But none such exists. 
All we know of himis derived from forty- 
five beautiful and pathetic verses which 
he has prefixed by way of preface to his 
“Cathemerinon.” It seems that he was 
a Spaniard, born in A.D. 348; that he re- 
ceived a liberal education, and, after prac- 
tising for some years as a pleader, twice 
filled high judicial office. Subsequently 
he received from the emperor promotion, 
the nature of which has much exercised 
his commentators. Archbishop Trench 
describes it as “a high military appoint- 
ment at court,” an interpretation which at 
all events completely fits the poet’s own 
words. At the age of fifty-six he appears 
to have become imbued with a profound 
sense of the nothingness of the things 
among which and for which he had lived: 


Numquid talia proderunt 
Carnis post obitum vel bona, vel mala 
Cum jam quidquid id est, quod fueram, mors 
aboleverit ? 


From that time forth he devoted himself 
to sacred poetry. The works, in which 


* His recent editor, Dressel, observes: ** Fides no- 
vella novellum loquendi modum sibi adtulit, quo factum 
est ut veterum lingua pro re nata immutatam vedea- 
mus.”” And Dressel goes on to observe how he disre- 
gards the quantities both of proper names and of words, 
and how ‘in arsi sepius prevalet accentus, lege quan- 
titatis posthabita.”” Dressel’s edition was published at 
Leipzig, 1860. 
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he discusses theological subjects in vari- 
ous hexameters, are little read now. Al- 
though they contain many noble passages, 
the questions with which they deal, burn- 
ing enough in his time, have for the most 
part burnt out. It is upon his “ Cathe- 
merinon ” — “ Christian Day,” as we may 
call it—and his “ Peristephanon,” or 
“ Martyrs’ Garlands,” that his fame chiefly 
rests. We can do no more here than 


Jam meesta quiesce querela, 

Lacrimas suspendite matres ; 
Nullus sua pignora plangat ; 
Mors hec reparatio vitz est. 


Nunc suscipe terra fovendum 
Gremioque hunc concipe molli ; 
Hominis tibi membra sequestro, 
Generosa et fragmina credo, 


Tu depositum tege corpus, 
Non immemor ille requiret, 
Sua munera fictor et auctor, 
Propriique znigmata vultus, 


Nos tecta fovebimus ossa, 
Violis et fronde frequenti, 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Liquido spargemus odore. 


Contemporary with Prudentius was St. 
Ambrose, whose hymns were such a liv- 
ing power with his great convert St. Au- 
seg oat Most of those which commonly 

ear his name certainly are not his. Car- 
dinal Thomassin, a high authority, would 
refer to him some twenty compositions 
now extant. But Dr. Neale, as we think 


Veni Redemptor gentium, 
Ostende partum Virginis ; 
Miretur omne seculum, 

Talis decet partus Deum, 


Non ex virili semine, 

Sed mystico spiramine, 
Verbum Dei facta est caro, 
Fructusque ventris floruit. 


Alvus tumescit Virginis ; 
Claustrum pudoris permanet ; 
Vexilla virtutum micant : 
Versatur in Templo Deus, 


Procedit e thalamo suo, 
Pudoris aula regia, 
Geminz gigas substantia, 
Alacris ut currat viam. 


Egressus ejus a Patre, 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem: 
Excursus usque ad inferos, 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. 


Equalis zterno Patri, 
Carnis stropheo cingere, 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


quote a few stanzas from his “ Burial 
Hymn ” (“Ad Exequias Defuncti”), the 
finest perhaps which he ever wrote, al- 
though there are others hardly less noble. 
We essay an English version, for which 
we are afraid the only merit that can be 
claimed is that it is an almost literal ren- 
dering of the original, the metre of which 
is preserved :— 








Now hushed be all sorrow and sighing, 
Restrain your fast tears, O ye mothers ; 
Let no one bemoan his lost loved ones, 
This death is but life’s reparation. 


Now receive him and lovingly tend him, 
O earth: in thy soft bosom fold him, 
To thee a man’s frame I surrender ; 
The relics I give thee are noble. 


Hide well this deposited body, 

For He, not unmindful, will seek it 

Whose it is, whose hands fashioned and made it, 
And created it in his own likeness, 


We will honor the bones thou enshroudest, 
With violets and many a green leaf, 
The cold stones and the legend graved on them, 


_ With odorous unguents bedewing. 


with reason, reduces the number to ten, 
We give the text of one about which there 
can be no doubt — “ his immortal hymn,” 
as Archbishop Trench calls it, ‘‘ Veni Re- 
demptor gentium.” The translation, which 
we place side by side with it, is Dr. 
Neale’s, and is not perhaps among his 
happiest efforts : — 


Come, Thou Redeemer of the earth, 
Come, testify Thy Virgin Birth ; 
All lands admire, — all time applaud, 
Such is the birth that fits a God. 


Begotten of no human will, 

But of the Spirit, mystic still, 

The Word of God, in flesh arrayed, 
The promised fruit to man displayed. 


The Virgin’s womb that burden gained, 
With Virgin honor all unstained : 

The banners there of virtues glow ; 
God in His Temple dwells below. 


Proceeding from His Chamber free, 
The Royal Hall of chastity, 

Giant of two-fold substance, straight 
His destined way He runs elate. 


From God the Father He proceeds, 
To God the Father back He speeds: 
Proceeds — as far as very hell: 
Speeds back —to Light ineffable, 


O equal to the Father, Thou! 
Gird on Thy fleshly mantle now! 
The weakness of our mortal state, 
With deathless might invigorate. 


* See, among other instances, that afforded by a | in lecto recordatus sum veridicos versus Ambrosii tui,” 


Passage in the *‘ Confessions,’’ lib. ix. c. xii. ** Uteram 


etc. 
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Przesepe jam fulget tuum, 
Lumenque nox spirat novum, 
Quod nulla nox interpolet, ,, 
Fideque jugi luceat. 

One very important feature in the 
verses of St. Ambrose is the frequency 
of rhymes. He was not indeed the first 
of Latin poets to use them. They are 
distinctly to be traced in the hymns of 
St. Hilary, who died Bishop of Poitiers 
in 368, and we find them in germ long 
ages before.* But it was not until the 
end of the fourth century that the two 
features which were to become distinc- 
tive of the new lyrical Latin poetry are 
clearly marked — on the one hand neglect 
of quantity, and on the other employment 
of rhyme, not, at first, doubtless, “as an 
accurately defined beauty, but as an al- 
most unconscious development of the 
new system,” as an “arbitrary ornament 
rather than as an essential element of the 
rhythm.”¢ From this time forth these 
two features become of ever-increasing 
importance. Here, as in so many prov- 
inces, the old order is changing, giving 
place to the new. The strictness of met- 
rical «hservances becomes more and 
more relaxed, and accent marked and de- 
fined by rhyme takes their place. Thus, 
as Ampére well expresses it, what had at 
first been a mere “fantasy of the ear” 
grows in the event to “an imperious 
need,” and is “ transformed into a law.” 


At first the rhymes were often merely vowel 
or assonant ones, the consonants not being re- 
quired to agree ; or the rhyme was adhered to 
when this was convenient, but disregarded 
when the needful word was not readily at 
hand; or the stress of the rhyme was suffered 
to full on an unaccented syllable, thus scarcely 
striking the ear ; or it was limited to the simi- 
lar termination of a single letter ; while some- 
times on the strength of this like ending, as 
sufficiently sustaining the melody, the whole 
other construction of the verse and arrange- 
ment of the syllables was neglected. 


And so we may trace the progress of 
that which was to become the basis of 
modern prosody, “step by step, from its 


Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Quo carne carnis Conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo. 


Quo vulneratus insuper, 
Mucrone diro lancez, 


ou Verses with middle and with final rhymes occur,” 
as Archbishop Trench points out, ‘in every one of the 
Latin poets. As we reach the silver age they become 





Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, 
And darkness breathe a newer light, 
Where endless faith shall shine serene, 
And twilight never intervene. 


rude, timid, and uncertain beginnings, till 
in the later hymnologists of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, an Aquinas ‘or 
an Adam of St. Victor, it displayed all 
its latent capabilities and attained its final 
glory and perfection, satiating the ear 
with a richness of melody scarcely any- 
where to be surpassed.” We have not, 
however, space to follow this progress in 
detail, for we must hasten on to the epoch 
of which Archbishop Trench speaks with 
just enthusiasm. It is with Venantius 
Fortunatus that the great volume of med- 
izval Latin poetry, we might indeed say of 
modern lyrical poetry, may be said to open. 
Born in A. D. 530, he appears, like Pru- 
dentius, to have been wholly absorbed 
during his youth and early manhood in 
worldly pursuits. They were, however, 
pursuits of a less grave kind than those 
which occupied the Spanish poet. “A 
master of vers de société,” as Archbishop 
Trench well expresses it, “he wandered 
a highly favored guest from castle to clois- 
ter in Gaul, repaying the hospitalities 
which he everywhere received, with neat- 
ly-turned compliments in verse.” All at 
once he broke off from this way of life, and 
entered a monastery at Poitiers, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. He 
died in 609, Bishop of Poitiers. His 
“ Vexilla Regis” marks anepoch. “This 
world-famous hymn” was “ composed on 
occasion of the reception of certain relics 
by St. Gregory of Tours and St. Rade- 
gund previously to the consecration of a 
church at Poitiers,” § and was afterwards 
adopted in the Passiontide services of 
the Latin Church, where it holds its 
place to this day. Of late it has become 
familiar to Anglican congregations 
through Dr. Neale’s translation, inserted 
with alterations, which the translator 
judged not ‘to be improvements, in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” We 
give Dr. Neale’s authentic version side 
by side with the original text. 


The Royal Banners forward go: 

The Cross shines forth with mystic glow ; 
Where He in flesh, our flesh Who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Life’s torrent rushing from His side : 


more frequent. They abound in Lucan.’ 
Latin Poetry, p. 33) t Ibi 

+ Sacred Latin, oon Pp. 37- 

§ Neale’s Medieval Hymns, p. 6 
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Ut nos lavaret crimine, 
Manavit unda et sanguine. 


Impleta sunt quz concinit 
David fideli carmine, 
Dicens: in nationibus 
Regnavit a ligno Deus,* 


Arbor decora et fulgida, 
Ornata regis purpura, 

Electa digno stipite, 

Tam sancta membra tangere, 


Beata cujus brachiis 
Pretium pependit seculi, 
Statera facta szculi, 
Predamque tulit tartaris. 


As Dr. Neale points out, the rhymes 
here are for the greater part only asso- 
nant; but the principle was firmly estab- 
lished. A still greater step, however, was 
made by Venantius Fortunatus in his 
mastery over the trochaic tetrameter, “a 
measure which with various modifica- 
tions was to become the glory of medi- 


Crux fidelis, inter omnes 
arbor una nobilis, 

Nulla talem silva profert 
fronde, flore, germine : 

Dulce lignum, dulci clavo 
dulce pondus sustinens, 


Flecte ramos arbor alta, 
tensa laxa viscera, 

Et rigor lentescat ille 
quem dedit nativitas, 
Ut superni membra regis 

miti tendas stipite. 


Sola digna tu fuisti 
ferre pretium seculi, 
Atque portum przparare 
arca mundo naufrago, 
Quem sacer cruor perunxit + 
fusus agni corpore. 


Venantius Fortunatus, then, definitively 
opened the new school, and it formed 
rapidly. From his time Latin lyrical 
poetry lays aside entirely what Ampére 
calls the shreds of classical metres, and 
rhyme is recognized as an essential ele- 
ment ofa hymn. We cannot speak par- 
ticularly of the crowd of poets who, from 
the opening of the seventh century, de- 
veloped and elaborated the system which 
the great hynologists of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century were to complete. It 
must suffice to mention such names as 
the Venerable Bede, Godescalcus, St. 
Odo of Cluny, and Notker, the inventor 
of the sequence,f and such hymns as 


* The Italic version reads in Psalm xcv. 10: * Dicite 








in nationibus quod Dominus regnavit a ligno.’ 
+ A full and very learned account of the nature and 


To wash us in the precious flood, 
Where mingled water flowed and blood. 


Fulfilled is all that David told, 

In true prophetic song of old: 

Amidst the nations God, saith he, 

Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree, 


O Tree of Beauty! Tree of light! 

O Tree with royal purple dight ! 

Elect on whose triumphal breast, 

Those holy limbs should find their rest ! 


On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 
The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
The price of humankind to pay, 

And spoil the Spoiler of his prey! 


zval poetry.” There are one or two ex- 
amples of this metre is Prudentius, but 
Fortunatus was the first to group it into 
stanzas. By = of a specimen we give 
a few verses from his famous hymn 
“ Pange Lingua,” with the beautiful En- 
glish version by Dr. Neale. 


Faithful Cross! above all other, 
One and only noble Tree ! 

None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peers may be ; 

Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee! 


Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! 

Thy relaxing sinews bend ; é 
For a while the ancient rigor, 

That thy birth bestowed, suspend ; 
And the King of heavenly beauty 

On thy bosom gently tend. 


Thou alone wast counted worthy 
This world’s ransom to uphold ; 

For a shipwreck’d race preparing 
Harbor, like the Ark of old; 

With the sacred blood anointed 
From the smitten Lamb that roll’d. 


“ Apparebit repentina,” “Veni Creator 
Spiritus” (attributed to Charlemagne), 
“ Gloria laus et honor,” “ Urbs beata Jeru- 
salem,” “ Deus tuorum militum,” and so 
to pass on until we come to the golden 
age of this department of literature, the 
period opening with St. Peter Damiani 
and King Robert II. of France, and clos- 
ing with St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomas 
of Celano. It was in this period, extend- 
ing, roughly speaking, from the year 1000 
to the year 1300, that there flourished 
those supreme masters of sacred song to 
whom we owe what may be called without 
hyperbole, — 


The highest holiest raptures of the lyre. 
rules of the Sequence will be found in Dr. Neale’s 


** Epistola Critica de Sequentiis,” prefixed to the fifth 
volume of Daniel’s ‘* Thesaurus.” 





” 
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Chief among them, besides the four we 
have just mentioned, are Adam of St. 
Victor, Jacopone, Bernard of Morlaix, 
and his sainted namesake of Clairvaux; 
although indeed there are hymns, the 
work of unknown composers, little if at 
all inferior to theirs in lofty thought, 
musical sweetness, and deep emotion. 
In choosing the few specimens for which 
alone we can find room here, the main 
difficulty arises from the number and 
excellence of the compositions which pre- 
sent themselves. It is a true emdbarras 
de richesses. Perhaps our best course 
will be to pass by verses more generally 
familiar, in favor of others less likely to 
be met with save by those who have 
made a special study of this branch of 
literature. And so we will not quote 
King Robert’s hymn, “ Veni Sancte Spiri- 
tus,” the loveliest, as Archbishop Trench 
deems, in the whole circle of sacred 
Latin poetry, because it is only a little 
less widely known than the “ Veni Cre- 
ator ” — for which also, as we have seen, a 
-royal author is claimed— and, like it, 
-may be found in almost any book of Ro- 
man Catholic devotions. For like rea- 
sons we will not cite St. Bernard’s 
“Jesu! dulcis memoria.” Nor shall we 
give the text of “ Dies Ire.” As Daniel 
remarks, “Those who know no other 
Latin ecclesiastical poetry know this,” 
the grandest of all the productions of the 
medieval muse, which so_ powerfull 
affected Goethe, and fragments of whic 
were among the last words heard from 
the dying lips of Sir Walter Scott. Again, 
we may regard ourselves as dispensed 
from giving any of the four hymns* 
which have come down to us from St. 
Thomas Aquinas. All of them have a 
reat place in high solemnities of the 
atin Church, and one, the “ Lauda Sion,” 
has become very widely known beyond 
the limits of that communion through 
the music to which Mendelssohn has 
wedded it; music to which the highest 
praise that can be given is that it is no 
unworthy setting of the masterpiece of 
the Angelic Doctor. It is to another 
master of the art of musical sound that 
many owe a knowledge which probably 


* All four are upon the same theme, that of the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, for which at the bidding of Pope 
Urban IV. St. Thomas composed the office. Daniel 
finely remarks: ‘* Est venerabilis sacramenti laudator 
Thomas summus, quem non sine numiinis afflatu ceci- 
nisse credas, nec mireris sanctum poeta postquam hoc 
unum carminis thema spiritale et pene ceeleste tam 
preciare, ne dicam unice, absolverit, prorsus in poste- 
rum obticuisse. Peperit semel, sed leonem.” (The- 
saurus, vol. ii., p. 98.) 





they would not have otherwise possessed 
of the inimitably pathetic verses of Jaco- 
pone. To us, we confess, it is a signal 
proof of the depth of degradation to 
which ecclesiastical music has fallen in 
Italy, that a composer, so redolent of the 
operatic footlights as Rossini, should have 
deemed the “ Stabat Mater” a fitting sub- 
ject for the exercise of his gifts. Still, 
painfully incongruous as are the 


Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 


to which he has linked the richest offer- 
ing made by medizval piety to the Mater 
Dolorosa, we are here under an obligation 
to him for contributing towards the widely 
diffused knowledge of that incomparable 
poem, which_relieves us from the neces- 
sity of transcribing it. Robert II., St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard, Jacopone, 
and Thomas of Celano, we shall therefore 
pass over; nor shall we quote from Ber- 
nard de Morlaix, whose poem beginning 


Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigi- 
lemus, . 


first rescued from oblivion by Archbishop 
Trench, has been published in all its best 
parts by Dr. Neale, with a translation 
from which the hymn “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” now so widely popular, is taken. 
The greatest remaining name of those 
which we have enumerated is Adam of 
St. Victor; and itis a very great name: 
“the foremost among the sacred Latin 
poets of the Middle Ages,” * Archbishop 
Trench judges, particularly specifying 
among his excellencies his profound ac- 
quaintance with the theology of his time, 
the exquisite art and variety with which 
for the most part his verse is managed 
and his rhymes are disposed, their rich 
melody multiplying and ever deepening at 
the close, the strength which he often 
concentrates into a single line, his skill in 
conducting a story, and above all the evi- 
dent nearness of the things which he cel- 
ebrates to his own heart of hearts. Noth- 
ing is known about his life, beyond the 
fact that he belongs to the twelfth century 
of our era and was a monk of the great 
foundation of St. Victor at Paris. He 
was buried in the cloisters of that monas- 
tery, and his epitaph “graven on a plate 
of copper” remained there until the 
French Revolution. Out of the hundred 
and odd sequences of his which remain 
to us we can here give only one. It was 
composed in honor of a saint whose story 
has exercised a singular fascination over 


* See Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 57. 
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devout minds from the very date of her 
passion — “ that holy child, the bleased St. 
Agnes,” as a great living writer speaks, 
“who at the age of thirteen resolved 
rather to die than deny the faith, and stood 
enveloped in an atmosphere of purity, and 
diffused around her a heavenly influence 
in the very home of evil spirits into which 
the heathen brought her.” * St. Jerome 
tells us in his rhetorical way.that “the 
tongues and pens of all nations were em- 
ployed in her praises who overcame both 
the cruelty of the tyrant and the tender- 
ness of her age, and crowned the glory of 
chastity with that of martyrdom.” And 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and Pruden- 
tius,t all of whom belong to the century 
in which she suffered, supply abundant 
evidence of the enthusiastic cultus of 
which she was the object, and which they 
were zealous to spread. St. Martin of 
Tours was singularly devout to her, and 
one of the most striking of the sermons 


Animemur ad agonem, 
Recolentes passionem 
Gloriosz virginis. 
Contractantes sacrum florem, 
Respiremus ad odorem 
Resperse dulcedinis, 


Pulchra prudens et illustris, 
Jam duobus Agnes lustris 
Addebat triennium : 
Proles amat hanc prefecti, 
Sed ad ejus Virgo flecti 
Respuit arbitrium. 


Mira vis fidei, 
Mira virginitas, 
Mira virginei 
Cordis integritas. 
Sic Dei filius 
Nutu mirabili 
Se mirabilius 
Prodit in fragili. 


The next hymn which we shall give is 
in another key. It is from the pen of a 
Churchman of the eleventh century, who 
may stand as a type of all that was highest 
and best in his age, and who was only 
less conspicuous for ability in the conduct 
of public affairs than for singleness of 
mind and sanctity of living. A stern re- 
former in a wicked and adulterous gener- 
ation, the precursor and the coadjutor of 
one greater than he — Hildebrand, his 


* Cardinal Newman’s Discourses to Mixed Congre- 
gations, P 57: 3 
+ Prudentius’s Hymn on the Passion of St. Agnes is 
one of his best; but, like so much of his work, it is 
marred by undue length and ill-judged rhetorical orna- 
ment. It may with advantage be compared with the 
game which we are about to cite from Adam of St. 
ictor. 








of Thomas 4 Kempis was composed for 
her festival. Nor has the lapse of fifteen 
centuries dimmed her memory in her 
native city. “St. Agnes,” writes Mrs, 
Jameson, “is the favorite saint of the 
Roman women. ... Often have I seen 
the steps of her church [in the Piazza 
Navona] and the church itself, so crowded 
with kneeling worshippers... that I 
could not make my way through them.” * 
The sequence, which the “Schiller of the 
Middle, Ages,” to use Rambach’s phrase, 
has consecrated to her, is one of the best 
examples of his majestic grace in narra- 
tive, of the “easy vigor” of his verse, 
and of the deep, unconscious earnestness 
of his devotion. We attempt an English 
rendering of a few verses, quite inade- 
quate, as we know, but reproducing as 
faithfully as we can both the metre and 
thought of the poet. A still closer trans- 
lation will be found in Mr. Wrangham’s 
volume. 


To life’s strife, our heart renewing, 
Let us gird ourselves, reviewing 
How the Maid the victory won, 
Flower divine ! whose scents most precious 
As we touch its leaves, refresh us 
Till the battle fray is done. 


4 


Fair and wise and well descended, 
Agnes, twice six summers ended, 
Entered on her thirteenth year, 
Her the prefect’s son beholding 
Sought, a tale of love unfolding, 
Which Christ’s bride disdained to hear, 


Wonderful power of faith, 
Wonderful chastity, 
Wonderful heart beneath 
Maidenly constancy. 
So doth the mighty Lord, 
By His most wondrous will, 
Strength to the weak accord, 
And with Himself fulfil. 


“Sanctus Satanas ”"— St. Peter Damiani 
had no share in the far-reaching ambition, 
which, however we account of it, was cer- 
tainly a main element in the character of 
that most Titanic figure among the Roman 
pontifis. Devoted from his youth to the 
severest practices of the monastic insti- 
tute, it needed nothing less than a pontif- 
ical threat of excommunication to with- 
draw him from his cell to the tares and 
duties of high ecclesiastical station. And 
gladly did he lay down his cardinal’s hat 
and his Ostian bishopric to return to his 
“ still retreat ” with his religious brethren 
at Santa Croce d’Avellano. It was prob- 
ably there, in the calm evening of his 


* Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii., p. 604. 
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laborious and ascetic day, and in the 


steady contemplation and expectation of 


its close, that these verses were written 
—the “Dies Ire” of individual life, as 


Gravi me terrore pulsas, 
vitz dies ultima, 

Meeret cor, solvuntur renes, 
lesa tremunt viscera ; 

Tuam speciem dum sibi 
mens depingit anxia. 


Quis enim pavendum illud 
explicet spectaculum, 

Quum, dimenso vitz cursu, 
carnis zgra nexibus 

Anima luctatur solvi, 
propinquans ad exitum? 


Perit sensus, lingua riget, 
résolvuntur oculi, 

Pectus palpitat, anhelat 
raucum guttur hominis, 
Stupent membra, pallent ora, 

decor abit corporis. 


Presto sunt et cogitatus, 
verba, cursus, opera, 

Et prez oculis nolentis 
glomerantur omnia: 

Tlluc tendat, huc se vertat, 
coram videt posita. 


Torquet ipsa reum suum 
mordax conscientia, 

Plorat acta corrigendi 
defluxisse tempora, 

Plena luctu caret fructu 
sera poenitentia. 


Falsa tunc dulcedo carnis 
in amarum vertitur, 

Quando brevem voluptatem 
perpes poena sequitur : 

Jam quod magnum credebatur 
nil fuisse cernitur, 


Queso, Christe rex invicte, 
tu succurre misero, 

Sub extrema mortis hora 
quum jussus abiero, 

Nullum in me jus tyranno 
prebeatur impio, 


Cadat princeps tenebrarum, 
cadat pars tartarea ; 

Pastor ovem jam redemptam 
tunc reduc ad patriam, 

Ubi te videndi causa 
perfruar in secula, 


We conclude with two specimens of 
medieval’ sacred verse from unknown 


poets. 


We will venture upon translations 


of them, although we despair of present- 
ing in any degree the exquisite simplicity 


Letare, puerpera, 
Lzto puerperio ; 

Cujus pura viscera 
Fecundenter Filio: 


they are happily called by Dr. Neale. 
The excellent translation subjoined is by 
Mr. Wrangham. 


O last day of life, thou mak’st me 
With an awful terror shake, 

Grieves the heart, the reins are loosened, 
And the chastened vitals quake, 

As the anxious mind depicteth 
What the shape is thou wilt take. 


For who is there can foreshadow 
That dread spectacle of fear, 
When, life’s journey well-nigh over, 
From flesh-trammels to be clear 
The enfeebled spirit struggles, 
And the end is drawing near? 


Feeling dies, the tongue grows rigid, 
And the-eyes dissolve in death ; 

Palpitates the patient’s bosom, 
Gasps his husky throat for breath ; 

Limbs are numb and lips grow pallid, 
Whilst all beauty vanisheth, 


Present are old thoughts and sayings, 
Habits formed, and actions done ; 

And, as an unwelcome vision, 
Crowd upon him every one: 

Turn he hither, stretch he thither, 
From his sight they ne’er are gone, 


Conscience’ self with gnawing twinges 
Racks within his guilty breast, 

He laments the fitting seasons 
For amendment that are past: 

Full of grief, but wholly fruitless, 
Proves his penitence at last. 


Then the flesh’s seeming sweetness 
Into bitterness is turned, 

When the endless penance follows 
By its short-lived pleasures earned, 

What he once thought great, already 
To be nothing is discerned. 


Christ, unconquered King, I pray Thee 
Be a sinner’s help and tower ; 

When my’summons for departure 
I receive at death’s last hour, 

O’er me let the impious tyrant 
Arrogate no sovereign power, 


Let the Prince of Darkness perish, 
Neither let hell’s kingdom stand ; 
Shepherd! Thou Thy sheep, now ransomed, 
Lead back to its fatherland. 
Where I may enjoy forever 
Seeing Thee so close at hand. 


and “tender grace ” of the originals. The 
first is a hymn on the Incarnation, printed 
for the first time by Dr. Neale in his vol- 
ume of “ Sequences.” * 


In thy joyful childbirth show 
Heartfelt joy, thou pregnant one ; 

Whose unspotted womb is now 
Teeming with the Eternal Son. 


* Ex Missali Noviomensi. — Sequentiz, p. 10, 
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Lacte fluunt ubera 
Cum pudoris lilio: 

Membra fovens tenera 
Virgo lacte proprio, 


Patris Unigenitus, 

Per quem fecit omnia, 
Hic degit humanitus 

Sub matre paupercula : 


Ibi sanctos angelos 
Reficit Jztitia : 

Hic sitit et esurit 
Degens in infantia, 


Ibi regit omnia ; 

Hic a matre regitur : 
Ibi dat imperia ; 

Hic ancillz subditur : 


Ibi summi culminis 
Residet in solio ; 

Hic legatus fasciis 
Vagit in przesepio. 


O homo, considera, 
Revocans memorize 
Quanta sunt hzec opera 
Divine clementiz, 


Non desperes veniam, 
Si multum deliqueris : 

Ubi tot insignia 
Caritatis videris, 


Sub Matris refugio 
Fuge, causa veniz : 

Nam tenet in gremio 
Fontem indulgentiz. 


Hanc salutes sepius 
Cum spei fiducia : 
Dicens flexis genibus, 
Ave plena gratia! 


Quondam flentis lacrymas 
Sedabas uberibus : 
Nunc iratum mitigas 
Pro nostris excessibus, 


Jesu, lapsos respice 
Piz Matris precibus ; 

Emendatos effice 
Dignos ceeli civibus, 


M. Nicolas well asks, “ Ou est la poésie 
si elle n’est pas 1&4 dans sa plus vivante| which we take from Mone’s collection, is 
réalité et sa plus touchante expression?” *| in a different strain. 


Filii presentia 
Mater destituta, 

Gabrielem nuntium 
Sic est allocuta: 


* Ave plena gratia” 
Mihi protulisti ; 

Nunc amaritudine 
Sum repleta tristi, 


Spotless lily, thy breasts fill, 
Nor is maidenhood defiled, 
With thine own milk, virgin still, 
Thou doth feed thy little Child. 


He, the Only Son, by whom 

God the Father all things made 
In a lowly mother’s home 

With our nature clad, is laid. 


There to look upon His face, 
Is of Angel Hosts the bread ; 
Here He holds an infant’s place, 
Thirsts and hungers, and is fed. 


There as king of all He lives, 
Here His Mother’s word obeys ; 
There supreme commands He gives, 
Here His life His handmaid sways, 


There on heaven’s highest throne, 
Glorious in his strength appears ; 

Here is swathed with many a moan, 
And in manger laid with tears, 


Ponder well, O man, in thought 
Bringing back to memory . 

These transcendent wonders wrought 
By divinest clemency. 


Never let despair prevail, 
Many though thy sins may be, 
When thou goest o’er the tale 
Of God’s wondrous charity. 


To the Mother go for grace, 
To her side for pardon fly, 
Nestling close to her sweet face, 
See the fount of clemency. 


Oft salute her lovingly, 

Give to:doubt and fear no place ; 
Meekly kneeling on thy knee, 

Say, “ Hail, Mary, full of grace!” 


Once the milk from thy pure breast 
Stayed His tears and infant cries, 

Now for us, with sin oppressed, 
When thou plead’st, His anger flies, 


Jesu! through Thy Mother’s prayers, 
Look on us with pitying eye, 

Heal our souls, and make us heirs 
Of Thy blissful realms on high. 


The following very beautiful little poem, 


Gone her Son, the Mother 
Wept alone, alone ; 

And to angel Gabriel 
Thus did make her moan: 


“Once thy voice did greet me, 
* Full of grace, all hail!’ 
Now, all full of sorrow, 
I lament and wail, 


* La Vierge Marie, tom. iii., p. 286. We adopt M. Nicolas’ reading of the second line of the penultimate 
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Subsequenter inquiens 
“ Dominus est tecum ;” 
Heu jacet in tumulo, 
Non est ultra mecum. 


Omnis benedictio, 

Quam tu spopondisti, 
Mihi fit contraria 

Propter mortem Christi. 


Mone prints this poem from a MS. of 
the fourteenth century; but it was prob- 
ably composed coments earlier. 

During the last hundred and fifty years 
of the Middle Ages, if we reckon them to 
close with with the taking of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, Latin poetry was in full 
decadence. The old founts of inspiration 
seemed to.have run dry. Sinai and Cal- 
vary were deserted for Parnassus and 
Olympus. The Renaissance was the 
grave of medizval literature. In the new 
era imitation takes the place of invention, 
pedantry of inspiration; for an Adam of 
St. Victor, or a Jacopone, we havea Vida 
and a Sannazaro. Soon the impure hand 
_of the renascent paganism was laid upon 
the offices of religion, and at one time 
the scheme was officially entertained of 
replacing the whole existing body of Bre- 
viary hymns by new compositions, in the 
spirit, metre, and language of classical 
Rome. It was to Zacharias Ferrerius 
that Clement VII. entrusted the task of 
manufacturing the desiderated verses, 
and the following doxology, a mere parody 
of Horace, may serve as a specimen of 
his nova politissimaque carmina. 

Unus est divum sacer imperator, 
Triplicis forme, facie sub una, 
Qui polum, terras, tumidosque fluctus 

' Temperat alti. 


Ferrerius published his book with the 
papal approbation, and Clement author- 
ized the use of his compositions by the 
clergy in the divine office, but, according 
to Merati, no one availed himself of the 
permission, which is much to be won- 
dered at, for the new poetry was certainly 
in full harmony with the spirit of the age. 
Unfortunately, however, the versifiers of 
the Renaissance did not confine them- 
selves to the production of turgid bom- 
bast of their own. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, if unable to get rid altogether 
of the Breviary hymns, were determined 
to “reform” them, that is, to reduce 
them to classical style and metre; and 
for this purpose they called to their aid 
from time to time the most approved 

edants of the day. It is not necessary 
or us to give here the details of the Pro- 
crustean treatment which was pursued; 





* Next, ‘the Lord is with thee’ 
In my ear did sound: . 
Now He is far from me, 
Lying in the ground. 


“ All the words of blessing, 
That to me were said, 

Now are turned to mourning, 
For. my Son is dead.” 


and we gladly pass over the miserable 
tale, how the most beautiful and venerable 
verses suffered amputation, elongation, 
incision, and excision, at the hands of 
men whose highest accomplishment 
was to ' 


Torture one poor word a thousand ways, 


It was in the pontificate of Urban VIII. 
that the hymns in the offices of the Latin 
Church assumed the form in which they 
have been since current. Three members 
of the Society of Jesus, Famianus Strada, 
Tarquinius Gallucius, and Hieronymus 
Petruccius, were entrusted with the task 
of reducing them “ad bonum sermonem 
et metricas leges.” A few escaped with 
a slight alteration; the great majority 
suffered a process of recasting, the result 
being not unlike that achieved by Borri- 
mini in St. John Lateran, or Fuga in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. As Archbishop Trench 
jnstly observes, “Wellnigh the whole 
grace and beauty and even vigor of the 
compositions have disappeared in the 
transformation.” It was in Urban’s time, 
too, that most of the new hymns were 
added to the Breviary, although some are 
of later date. These compositions do 
not, in strictness, fall within our present 
subject, and there is little to tempt one 
to an excursion among them; for in their 
frigid artificiality and tasteless pedantry 
they represent the last stage of poetical 
decay. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM 


GOES UP HIGHER.* 


WHEN the little Pilgrim came out of 
the presence of the Father, she found 
herself in the street of a great city. But 
what she saw and heard when she was 
with him it is not given to the tongue of 
mortal to say, for it is beyond words, and 
beyond even thought. As the mystery 
of love is not to be spoken but to be felt, 
even in the lower earth, so, but much less, 


* See Livine Aczg, No. 1979, p. 472. 
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is that great mystery of the love of the 
Father to be expressed in sound. The 
little Pilgrim was very happy when she 
went into that sacred place, but there was 
a great awe upon her, and it might even 
be said that she was afraid ; but when she 
came out again she feared nothing, but 
looked with clear eyes upon all she saw, 
loving them, but no more overawed b 
them, having seen that which is above all. 
When she came forth again to her com- 
mon life —for it is not permitted save for 
those who have attained the greatest 
heights to dwell there — she had no longer 
need of any guide, but came alone, know- 
ing where to go, and walking where it 
pleased her, with reverence and a great 
delight in seeing and knowing all that 
was around, but no fear. It was a great 
city, but it was not like the great cities 
which she had seen. She understood as 
she passed along how ‘it was that those 
who had been dazzled but by a passing 
glance had described the walls and the 
pavement as gold. They were like what 
gold is, beautiful and clear, of a lovely 
color, but softer in tone than metal ever 
was, and as cool and fresh to walk upon 
and to touch as if they had been velvet 
grass. The buildings were all beautiful, 
of every - and form that it is possible 
to think of, yet in great harmony, as if 
every man had followed his own taste, yet 
all had been so combined and grouped 
by the master architect that each indi- 
vidual feature enhanced the effect of the 
rest. Some of the houses were greater 
and some smaller, but all of them were 
rich in carvings and pictures and lovely 
decorations, and the effect was as if the 
richest materials had been employed, 
marbles and beautiful sculptured stone, 
and wood of beautiful tints, though the 
little Pilgrim knew that these were not 
like the marble and stone she had once 
known, but heavenly representatives of 
them, far better than they. There were 
poems at work upon them, building new 

ouses and making additions, and a great 
many painters painting upon them the 
history of the people who lived there, or 
of others who were worthy that commem- 
oration. And the streets were full of 
pleasant sound, and of crowds going and 
coming, and the commotion of much busi- 
hess, and many things to do. And this 
movement, and the brightness of the air, 
and the wonderful things that were to be 
seen on every.side, made the Pilgrim gay, 
so that she could have sung with pleasure 
as she went along. And all who met her 
smiled, and every group exchanged greet- 





ings as they passed along, all knowing 
each other. Many of them, as might be 
seen, had come there, as she did, to see 
the wonders of the beautiful city ; and all 
who lived there were ready to tell them 
whatever they desired to know, and show 
them the finest houses and the greatest 
pictures. And this gave a feeling of holi- 
day and pleasure which was delightful be- 
yond description, for all the busy people 
about were full of sympathy with the 
strangers, bidding them welcome, inviting 
them into their houses, making the warm- 
est fellowship. And friends were meet- 
ing continually on every side; but the 
Pilgrim had no sense that she was forlorn 
in being alone, for all were friends; and 
it pleased her to watch the others, and 
see how one turned this way and one an- 
other, every one finding something that 
delighted him above all other things. She 
herself took a great pleasure in watching a 
painter, who was standing upon a balcony 
a little way above her, painting upon a 
great fresco: and when he saw this he 
asked her to come up beside him and see 
his work. She asked him a great many 
questions about it, and why it was that he 
was working only at the draperies of the 
figures, and did not touch their faces, 
some of which were already finished and 
seemed to be looking at her, as living as 
she was, out of the wall, while some were 
merely outlined as yet. He told her that 
he was not a great painter to do this, or 
to design the great work, but that the 
master would come presently, who had 
the chief responsibility. “For we have 
not all the same genius,” he said, “and 
if I were to paint this head it would not 
have the gift of life as that one has; but 
to stand by and see him put it in, you 
cannot think what a happiness that is: 
for one knows every touch, and just what 
effect it will have, though one could not 
do it one’s self; and it is a wonder and 
a delight perpetual that it should be 
done.” 

The little Pilgrim looked up at him and 
said, “ That is very beautiful to say. And 
do you never wish to be like him—to 
make the lovely, living faces as well as 
the other parts He 

“Is not this lovely too?” he said: and 
showed her how he had just put in a bil- 
lowy robe, buoyed out with the wind, and 
sweeping down from the shoulders of a 
stately figure in such free and graceful 
folds that she would have liked to take itin 
her hand and feel the silken texture; and 
then he told her how absorbing it was to 
study the mysteries of color and the dif- 
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ferences of light. “There is enough in 
that to make one happy,” he said. “It is 
thought by some that we will all come to 
the higher point with work and thought: 
but that is not my feeling ; and whether 
it is so or not what does it matter, for our 
Father makes no difference: and all of 
us are necessary to everything that is 
done : and it is almost more delight to see 
the master do it than to do it with one’s 
own hand. Forone thing, your own work 
may rejoice you in your heart, but always 
with a little trembling because it is never 
so perfect as you would have it, whereas 
in your master’s work you have full con- 
tent, because his idea goes beyond yours, 
and as he makes every touch you can feel 
‘that is right— that is complete — that 
is just as it ought to be.’ Do you under- 
stand what I mean?” he said, turning to 
her with a smile. 

“I understand it perfectly,” she cried, 
clasping her hands together with the de- 
light of accord. “ Don’t you think that 
is one of the things that are so happy 
here? you understand at half a word.” 

“Not everybody,” he said, and smiled 
upon her like a brother; “ for we are not 
all alike even here.” 

“Were you a painter?” she said, “in 
— inthe other ——” 

“In the old times. I was one of those 
that strove for the mastery, and sometimes 
grudged——— We remember these things 
at times,” he said gravely, “to make us 
more aware of the blessedness of being 
content.” 

“It is long since then?” she said with 
some wistfulness; upon which he smiled 
again. 

“ So long,” he said, “that we have worn 
out most of our links to the world below. 
We have all come away, and those who 
were after us for generations. But you 
are a new comer.” 

“And are they all with you? are you 
all — together? do you live—as in the 
old time?” 

Upon this the painter smiled, but not 
so brightly as before. 

* Not as in the old time,” he said, “nor 
are they all here. Some are still upon 
the way, and of some we have no cer- 
— only news from time to time. The 
angels are very good to us. They never 
miss an occasion to bring us news: for 
they go everywhere, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the little Pilgrim, though 
indeed she had not known it till now; but 
it seemed to her as if it had come to her 
mind by nature and she had never needed 
to be told. 





“They are so tender-hearted,” the 
painter said; “and more than that they 
are very curious about men and women. 
They have known it all from the begin- 
ning and it is a wonder to them. There 
is a friend of mine, an angel, who is more 
wise in men’s hearts than any one I know; 
and yet he will say to me sometimes, ‘I 
do not understand you — you are wonder- 
ful.” They like to find out all we are 
thinking. It is an endless pleasure to 
them, just as it is to some of us to watch 
the people in the other worlds.” 

“ Do you mean — where we have come 
from ?” said the little Pilgrim. 

“ Not always there. We in this city 
have been long separated from that coun- 
try, for all that we love are out of it.” 

“But not here?” the little Pilgrim 
cried again, with a little sorrow — a pang 
that she knew was going to be put away 
— in her heart. 

“ But coming! coming!” said the paint- 
er cheerfully; “and some were here be- 
fore us, and some have arrived since. 
They are everywhere.” 

“ But some in trouble—some in trou- 
ble!” she cried, with the tears in her 
eyes. 

“We suppose so,” he said gravely; 
“for some are in that place which once 
was called among us the place of despair.” 

“You mean”—and thoygh the little 
Pilgrim had been made free of fear, at 
that word which she would not speak, she 
trembled, and the light grew dim in her 
eyes. 

Ne Well!” said her new friend, “and 
what then? The Father sees through 
and through it as he does here: they can- 
not escape him:.so that there is Love 
near them always. I have a son,” he said, 
then sighed a little, but smiled again, 
“who is there.” 

The little Pilgrim at this clasped her 
hands with a piteous cry. 

“ Nay, nay,” he said, “little sister; m 
friend I was telling you of, the angel, 
brought me news of him just now. In- 
deed there was news of him through all 
the city. Did you not hear all the bells 
ringing? But perhaps that was before 
you came. The angels who know me best 
came one after another to tell me, and our 
Lord himself came to wish me joy. My 
son had found the way.” 

The little Pilgrim did not understand 
this, and almost thought that the painter 
must be mistaken or dreaming. She 
looked at him very anxiously and said,— 

“I thought that those unhappy — never 
came out any more.” 
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The painter smiled at her in return, and 
said,— 

“ Had you children in the old time?” 

She paused a little before she replied. 

“T had children in love,” she said, 
“but none that were born mine.” 

“It is the same,” he said; “it is the 
same; and if one of them had sinned 
against you, injured you, done wrong in 
any way, would you have cast him off, or 
what would you have done?” 

“Oh!” said the little Pilgrim again, 
with a vivid light of memory coming into 
her face, which showed she had no need 
to think of this as.a thing that might have 
happened, but knew. “I brought him 
home. I nursed him well again. T prayed 
for him night and day. Did you say cast 
him off? when he had most need of me? 
then I never could have loved him,” she 
cried. 

The painter nodded his head, and his 
hand with the pencil in it, for he had 
turned from his picture to look at her. 

“ Then: you think you love better than 
our Father?” he said: and turned to his 
work, and painted a new fold in the rebe, 
which looked as if a soft air had suddenly 
blown into it, and not the touch of a skil- 
ful hand. 

This made the Pilgrim tremble, as 
though in her ignorance she had done 
something wrong. After that there came 
a great joy into her heart. “Oh, how 
happy you have made me,” she cried. “I 
am glad with all my heart for you and 
your son * Then she paused a little 
and added, “But you said he was still 
there.” 

“It is true: for the land of darkness 
is very confusing, they tell me, for want 
of the true light, and our dear friends the 
angels are not permitted to help: but if 
one follows them, that shows the way. 
You may be in that land yet on your way 
hither. It was very hard to understand 
at first,” said the painter; “there are 
some sketches I could show you. Noone 
has ever made a picture of it, though 
many have tried: but I could show you 
some sketches —if you wish to see.” 

To this the little Pilgrim’s look was so 
plain an answer that the painter laid down 
his pallet and his brush, and left his 
work, to show them to her as he had 
promised. They went down from the bal- 
cony and along the street until they came 
to one of the great palaces, where many 
were coming and going. Here they 
walked through some vast halls, where 
Students were working at easels, doing 
every kind of beautiful work: some paint- 
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ing pictures, some preparing drawings, 
planning houses and palaces. The Pil- 
grim would have liked to pause at every 
moment to see one lovely thing or an- 
other, but the painter walked on steadily 
till he came to a room which was full of 
sketches, some of them like pictures in 
little, with many figures — some of them 
only a representation of a flower, or the 
wing of a bird. “ These are all the mas- 
ter’s,” he said; “sometimes the sight of 
them will be enough to put something 
great into the mind of another. In this 
corner are the sketches I told you of.” 
There were two of them hanging together 
upon the wall, and at first it seemed to 
the little Pilgaim as if they represented 
the flames and fire of which she had read, 
and this made her shudder for the mo- 
ment.. But then she saw that it was a 
red light like a stormy sunset, with masses 
of clouds in the sky, and a low sun very 
fiery and. dazzling, which no doubt to a 
hasty glance must have looked, with its 
dark shadows and high lurid lights, like 
the-fires of the bottomless pit. But when 
you looked dewn you saw the reality what 
it was. The country that lay beneath 
was full of tropical foliage, but with many 
stretches of sand and dry plains, and in 
the foreground was a town, that looked 
very prosperous and crowded, though the 
figures were very minute, the subject be- 
ing so great; but no one to see it would 
have taken it for anything but a busy and 
wealthy place, in a thunderous atmo- 
sphere, with a storm coming on. In the 
next there was a section of a street with 
a great banqueting hall open to the view, 
and many people sitting about the table. 
You could see that there was a great deal 
of laughter and conversation going on, 
some very noisy groups, but others that 
sat more quietly in corners and conversed, 
and some who sang, and every kind of 
entertainment. The little Pilgrim was 
very much astonished to see this, and 
turned to the painter who answered her 
directly, though she had not spoken. 
“We used to think differently once. 
There are some who are there and do not 
know it. They think only it is the old life 
over again, but always worse, and they are 
led on in the ways of evil: but they do not 
feel the punishment until they begin to 
find out where they are and to struggle, 
and wish for other things.” 

The little Pilgrim felt her heart beat 
very wildly while she looked at this, and 
she thought upon the rich man in the par- 
able, who, though he was himself in tor- 
ment, prayed that his brother might be 
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saved, and she said to herself, “Our dear 
Lord would never leave him there who 
could think of his brother when he was 
himself in such a strait.” And when she 
looked at the painter he smiled upon her, 
and nodded his head. Then he led her 
to the other corner of the room where 
there were other pictures. One of them 
was of a party seated round a table and 
an angel lookingon, The angel had the 
aspect of a traveller as if he were passing 
quickly by, and had but paused a moment 
to look, and one of the men glancing up 
suddenly saw him. The picture was dim, 
but the startled look upon this man’s face, 
and the sorrow on the angel’s, appeared 
out of the misty background with such 
truth that the tears came into the little 
Pilgrim’s eyes, and she said in her heart, 
“Oh, that I could go to him and help 
him!” The other sketches were dimmer 
and dimmer. You seemed to see out of 
the darkness, gleaming lights, and com- 
panies of revellers, out of which here and 
there was one tryingtoescape. And then 
the wide plains in the night, and the 
white vision of the angel in the distance, 
and here and there by different paths a 
fugitive striving to follow. “Oh, sir,” 
said the little Pilgrim, “how did you 
learn to do it? You have nevcr been 
there.” 

“It was the master, not I; and I can- 
not tell you if he has ever been there. 
When the Father has given you that gift, 
you can go to many places, without leav- 
ing the one where you are. And then he 
has heard what the angels say.” 

“ And will they all get safe at the last ? 
and even that great spirit, he that fell 
from Heaven -——” 

The painter shook his head and said, 
“It is not permitted to you and me to 
know such great things. Perhaps the 
wise will tell you if you ask them: but for 
me I ask the Father in my heart and listen 
to what he says.” 

“ That is best!” the little Pilgrim said ; 
and she asked the Father in her heart: 
and there came all over her such a glow 
of warmth.and happiness that her soul 
was satisfied. She looked in the painter’s 
face and laughed for joy. And he put out 
his hands as if welcoming some one, and 
his countenance shone; and he said, — 

**My son had a great gift. He was a 
master born, though it was not given to 
me. He shall paint it all for us so that 
the heart shall rejoice; and you will come 
again and see.” 

After that it happened to the little Pil- 
grim to enter into another great palace 





where there were many people reading, 
and some sitting at their desks and writ- 
ing, and some consulting together, with 
many great volumes stretched out open 
upon the tables. One of these who was 
seated alone looked up as she paused, 
wondering at him, and smiled as every 
one did, and greeted her with such a 
friendly tone that the Pilgrim, who always 
had a great desire to know, came nearer to 
him and looked at the book, then begged 
his pardon, and said she did not know 
that books were needed here. And then 
he told her that he was one of the histo- 
rians of the city where all the records of 
the world were kept, and that it was his 
business to work upon the great history, 
and to show what was the meaning of the 
Father in everything that had happened, 
and how each event came in its right 
place. 

“ And do you get it out of books?” she 
asked ; for she was not learned, nor wise, 
and knew but little, though she always 
loved to know. 

“The books are the records,” he said ; 
“and there are many here that were never 
known to us in the old days; for the an- 
gels love to look into these things, and 
they can tell us much, for they saw it; 
and in the great books they have kept 
there is much put down that was never in 
the books we wrote; for then we did not 
know. We found out about the kings 
and the State, and tried to understand 
what great purposes they were serving; 
but even these we did not know, for those 
purposes were too great for us, not know- 
ing the end from the beginning; and the 
hearts of men were too great for us. We 
comprehended the evil sometimes, but 
never fathomed the good. Andhowcould 
we know the lesser things which were 
working out God’s way? for some of these 
even the angels did not know; and it has 
happened to me that our Lord himself has 
come in sometimes to tell me of one that 
none of us had discovered.” 

“Oh,” said the little Pilgrim, with tears 
in her eyes, “I should like to have been 
that one! —that was not known even to 
the angels, but only to himself!” <4 

The historian smiled. “It was my 
brother,” he said. 

The Pilgrim looked at him with great 
wonder. “ Your brother, and you did not 
know him!” 

And then he turned over the pages and 
showed her where the story was. 

“You know,” he said, “that we who 
live here are not.of your time, but have 
lived and lived here till the oid life is far 
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away andlikeadream. There were great 
tumults and fightings in our time, and it 
was settled by the prince of the place that 
our town was to be abandoned, and all the 
people left to the mercy of an enemy who 
had no inercy. But every day as he rode 
out he saw at one door a child, a little fair 
boy, who sat on the steps, and sang his 
little song like a bird. This child was 
never afraid of anything — when the 
horses pranced past him,,.and the troopers 
pushed him aside, he looked up into their 
faces and smiled. And when he had any- 
thing, a piece of bread, or an apple, or a 
plaything, he shared it with his playmates ; 
and his little face, and his pretty voice, 
and-ali his pleasant ways, made that cor- 
ner bright. He was like a flower grow- 
ing there; everybody smiled that saw 
him.” 

“J have seen such a child,” the little 
Pilgrim said. 

* But we made no account of him,” said 
the historian. “The Lord of the place 
came past him every day, and always saw 
him singing in the sun by his father’s 
door. And it was a wonder then, and it 
has been a wonder ever since, why, hav- 
ing resolved upon it, that prince did not 
abandon the town, which would have 
changed all his fortune after. Much had 
been made clear to me since I began to 
study, but not this: till the Lord himself 
came to me and told me. The prince 
looked at the child till he loved him, and 
he reflected how many children there 
were like this that would be murdered, or 
starved to death, and he could not give 
up the little singing boy tothe sword. So 
he remained; and the town was saved, 
and he became a great king. - It was so 
secret that even the angels did not know 
it. But without that child the history 
would not have been complete.” 

“And is he here?” the little Pilgrim 
said. 

“ Ah,” said the historian, “that is more 
strange still; for that which saved him 
was also to his harm. He is not here. 
He is elsewhere.” 

The little Pilgrim’s face grew sad; but 
then she remembered what she had been 
told. 

“ But you know,” she said, “that he is 
coming?” 

“ 1 know that our Father will never for- 
sake him, and that everything that is being 
accomplished in him is well.” 

“Ts it well to suffer? Is it well to live 
in that dark, stormy--country? Oh, that 
they were all here, and happy like you!” 

He shook his head a little and said, — 





“It was a long time before I got here; 
and as for suffering that matters little. 
You get experience by it. You are more 
accomplished and fit for greater work in 
the end. It is not for nothing that we 
are permitted to wander: and sometimes 
one goes to the edge of despair ——” 

She looked at him with such wondering 
eyes that he answered her without a word. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I have been there.” 

And then it seemed to her that there 
was something in his eyes which she had 
not remarked before. Not only the great 
content that was everywhere, but a deeper 
light, and the air of a judge who knew 
both good and evil, and could see both 
sides, and understood all, both to love and 
to hate. 

“Little sister,” he said, “you have 
never wandered far — it is not needful for 
such as you. Love teaches you, and you 
need no more; but when we have to be 
trained for an office like this, to make the 
way of the Lord clear through all the gen- 
erations, reason is that we should see 
everything, and learn all that man is and 
can be. These things are too deep for 
us; we stumble on, and know not till after. 
But now to me itis all clear.” 

She looked at him again and again while 
he spoke, and it seemed to her that she 
saw in him such great knowledge and 
tenderness as made her glad; and how he 
could understand the follies that men had 
done, and fathom what real meaning was 
in them, and disentangle all the threads. 
He smiled as she gazed at him, and an- 
swered as if she had spoken. 

“ What .was evil perishes, and what 
was good remains; almost everywhere 
there is alittle good. We could not un- 
derstand all if we had not seen all and 
shared all.” 

“And the punishment too,” she said, 
wondering more and more. 

He smiled so joyfully that it was like 
laughter. * , 

“ Pain is a great angel,” he said. “ The 
reason we hated him in the old days was 
because he tended to death and decay; 
but when it is towards life he leads, we 
fear him no more. The welcome thing 
of all in the land of darkness is when you 
see him first and know who he is: for by 
this you are aware that you have found 
the way.” 

The little Pilgrim did nothing but ques- 
tion with her anxious eyes, for this was 
such a wonder to her, and she could not 
understand. But he only sat musing with 
a smile over the things he remembered. 
And at last he said, — 


” 











fIf this is so interesting to you, you 
Hall read it all in another place, in the 
room where we have laid up our own ex- 
periences, in order to serve for the history 
afterwards. But we are still busy upon 
the work of the earth. There is always 
something new to be discovered, And it 
is essential for the whole world that the 
chronicle should be full. I am in great 
joy because it was.but just now that our 
Lord told me about that child. Every- 
thing was imperfect without him, but now 
it is clear.” 

“You mean your brother? And you are 
happy though you are not sure if he is 
happy ?” the little Pilgrim said. 

“It issnot to be happy that we live,” 
said he; and then, “ We are all happy so 
soon as we have found the way.” 

She would have asked him more, but 
that he was called to a consultation with 
some others of his kind, and had to leave 
her, waving his hand to her with a tender 
kindness which went to her heart. She 
looked after him with great respect, 
scarcely knowing why; but it seemed to 
her that a man who had been in the land 
of darkness, and made his way out of it, 
must be more wonderful than any other. 
She looked round for a little upon the 
great library, full of all the books that had 
ever been written, and where people were 
doing their work, examining and reading 
and making extracts, every one with looks 
of so much interest, that she almost en- 
vied them—though it was a generous 
delight in seeing people so happy in their 
occupation, and a desire to associate her- 
self somehow in it, rather than any grudg- 
ing of their satisfaction that was in her 
‘mind. She went about all the courts of 
this palace alone, and everywhere saw the 
same work going on, and everywhere met 
the same kind looks, Even when the 
greatest of all looked up from his work 
and saw her, he would give her a friendly 
greeting and a smile; and nobody was too 
wise to Jend an ear to the little visitor, or 
to answer her questions, And this was 
how it was that she began to talk to an- 
other, who was seated at a great table 
with many more, and who drew her to 
him by something that was in his looks, 
though she could not have told what it 
was. It was not that he was kinder than 
the rest, for they were all kind. She stood 
by him a little, and saw how he worked 
and would take something from one book 
and something from another, putting them 
ready for use. And it did not seem any 
trouble to do this work, but only pleas- 
ure, and the very pen in his hand was like 
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a winged thing, as if it loved to write. 
When he saw her watching him, he looked 
up and showed her the beautiful book out 
of which he was copying, which was all 
illuminated with lovely pictures. | 

“This is one of the volumes of the 
great history,” hesaid. “There are some 
things in it which are needed for another, 
and it is a pleasure to work atit. If you 


will come here you will be able to see the | 


page while I write.” 


Then the little Pilgrim asked him some 


questions about the pictures, and he an- 
swered her, describing and explaining 
them ; for they were in the middle of the 
history, and she did not understand what 
it was. When she said, “I ought not 
to trouble you, for you are busy,” he 
laughed so kindly, that she laughed too 
for pleasure. And he said, — 

“There is no trouble here. When we 
are not allowed to work, as sometimes 
happens, that makes us not quite so 
happy, but it is very seldom that it hap- 
pens so.” 

“Ts it for punishment?” she said. 

And then he laughed out with a sound 
which made all the others look up smil- 
ing ; and if they had not all looked so ten- 
derly at her, as at acchild who has made 
such a mistake as it is pretty for the child 
to make, she would have feared she had 
said something wrong; but she only 
laughed at herself too, and blushed a 
little, knowing that she was not wise: and 
to put her at her ease again, he turned 
the leaf and showed her other pictures, 
and the story which went with them, from 
which he was copying something. And 
he said, — 

“ This is for another book, to show how 
the grace of the Father was beautiful in 
some homes and families. It is not the 
great history, but connected with it: and 
there are many who love that better than 
the story which is more great.” 

Then the Pilgrim looked in his face and 
said, — 

“ What I want most is, to know about 
your homes here.” 

“Tt is all home here,” he said and 
smiled; and then, as he met her wistful 
looks, he went on to tell her that he and 
his brothers were not always there. “ We 
have all our occupations,” he said, “and 
sometimes I am sent to inquire into facts 
that have happened, of which the record 
is not clear; for we must omit nothing ; 
and sometimes we are told to rest. and 
take in new strength ; and sometimes — ” 

“ But oh, forgive me,” cried the little 
Pilgrim, “ you had some who were more 
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dear to you than all the world in the old 
time?” 

And the others all looked up again at 
the question, and looked at her with ten- 
der eyes, and said to the man whom she 
questioned, “ Speak!” 

He made a little pause before he spoke, 
and he looked at one here and there, and 
called to them, — 

“Patience, brother,” and “ Courage, 
brother.” And then he said, ‘ Those 
whom we loved best are nearly all with 
us; but some have not yet come.” 

“ Oh,” said the little Pilgrim, “ but how 
then do you bear it, to be parted so long 
—so long?” 

Then one of those to whom the first 
speaker had called out * Patience” rose, 
and came to her smiling; and he said, — 

“T think every hour that perhaps she 
will come, and the joy will be so great, 
that thinking of that makes the waiting 
short: and nothing here is long, for it 
never ends; and it will be so wonderful 
to hear her tell how the Father has guided 
her, that it will be a delight to us all; and 
she will be able to explain many things, 
not only for us, but for all; onl we love 
each other so, that this separation is 
as nothing in comparison with what is to 
come.” 

It was beautiful to hear this, but it was 
not what the little Pilgrim expected, for 
she thought they would have told her of 
the homes to which they all returned 
when their work was over, and a life 
which was like the life of the old time; 
but of this they said nothing, only look- 
ing at her with smiling eyes, as at the 
curious questions of a child. And there 
were many other things she would have 
asked, but refrained when she looked at 
them, feeling as if she did not yet under- 
stand; when one of them broke forth 
suddenly in a louder voice, and said, — 

“ The little sister knows only the kttle 
language and the beginning of days. She 
has not learned the mysteries, and what 
love is, and what life is.” 

And another cried, “ It is sweet to hear 
it again;” and they all gathered round 
her with tender looks, and began to talk 
to each other, and tell her, as men will 
tell of the games of their childhood, of 
things that happened, which were half- 
forgotten in the old time. 

After this the little Pilgrim went out 
again into the beautiful city, feeling in 
her heart that everything was a mystery, 
and that the days would never be long 
enough to learn all that had yet to be 
learned, but knowing now that this too 





was the little language, and pleased with 
the sweet thought of so much that was 
tocome. For one had whispered to her 
as she went out that the new tongue, and 
every explanation, as she was ready for 
it, would come to her through one of 
those whom she loved best, which is the 
usage of that country. And when the 
stranger has no one there that is very 
dear, then it is an angel who teaches the 
greater language, and that is what hap- 
pens often to the children who are brought 
up in that heavenly place. When she 
reached the street again, she was so 
pleased with this thought, that it went 
out of her mind to ask her way to the 
great library, where she was to read the 
story of the historian’s journey through 
the load of darkness ; indeed she forgot 
that land altogether, and thought only of 
what was around her in the great city 
which is beyond everything that eye has 
seen, or that ear has heard, or that it has 
entered into the imagination to conceive. 
And now it seemed to her that she was 
much more familiar with the looks of the 
people, and could distinguish between 
those who belonged to the city, and those 
who were visitors like herself; and also 
could tell which they were who had en- 
tered into the mysteries of the kingdom, 
and which were like herself, only ac- 
quainted with the beginning of days. 
And it came to her mind, she could not 
tell how, that it was best not to ask ques- 
tions, but to wait until the beloved one: 
should come, who would teach her the 
first words. For in the mean time she 
did not feel at all impatient or disturbed 
by her want of knowledge, but laughed a 
little at herself to suppose that she could 
find out everything, and went on looking 
round her, and saying a word to every 
one she met, and enjoying the holiday 
looks of all the strangers, and the sense 
she had in her heart of holiday too. She 
was walking on inthis pleasant way, when 
she heard a sound that was like silver 
trumpets, and saw the crowd turn towards 
an open space in which all the beautiful 
buildings wére shaded with fine trees, and 
flowers were springing at the very edge 
of the pavements. The strangers all 
hastened along to hear what it was, and 
she with them, and some also of the peo- 
ple of the place. And as the little Pil- 
grim found herself walking by a woman 
who was of these last, she asked her 
what it was, 

And the woman told her it was a poet 
who had come to say to them what had 
been revealed to him, and that the two 
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with the silver trumpets were angels of 
the musicians’ order, whose office it was 
to proclaim everything that was new, that 
the people should know. And many of 
those who were at work in the palaces 
came out and joined the crowd, and the 
painter who had showed the little Pilgrim 
his picture, and many whose faces she 
began to be acquainted with. The poet 
stood up upon a beautiful pedestal all 
sculptured in stone, and with wreaths of 
living flowers hung upon it--and when 
the crowd had gathered in front of him, 
he began his poem. He told them that 
it was not about this land, or anything 
that happened in it, which they knew as 
he did, but that it was a story of the old 
time, whea men were walking in darkness, 
and when no one knew the true meaning 
even of what he himself did, but had to 
go on as if blindly, stumbling and grop- 
ing with their hands. And “Oh, breth- 
ren,” he said, “though all is more beauti- 
ful and joyful here where we know, yet to 
remember the days when we knew not, 
_and the ways when all was uncertain, and 
the end could not be distinguished from 
the beginning, is sweet and dear; and 
that which was done in the dim twilight 
should be celebrated in the day; and our 
Father himself loves to hear of those 
who, having not seen, loved, and who 
learned without any teacher, and fol- 
lowed the light, though they did not un- 
derstand.” 

And then he told them the story of one 
who had lived in the old time; and in that 
air, which seemed to be made of sun- 
shine, and amid all those stately palaces, 
he described to them the little earth which 
they had left behind — the skies that were 
covered with clouds, and the ways that 
were so rough and stony, and the cruelty 
of the oppressor, and the cries of those 
that were oppressed. And he showed the 
sickness and the troubles, and the sorrow 
and danger; and how death stalked about, 
and tore heart from heart; and’ how some- 
times the strongest would fail, and the 
truest fall under the power of a lie, and 
the tenderest forget to be kind; and how 
evil things lurked in every corner to be- 
— the dwellers there; and how the 

ays were short, and the nights dark, and 
life so little that by the time a man had 
learned something it was his hour to die. 
“ What can a soul do that is born there ?” 
he cried; “for war is there and fighting, 
and perplexity and darkness; and no man 
knows if that which he does will be for 
good or evil, or can tell which is the best 
way, or know the end from the beginning ; 





and those he loves the most are a mystery 
to him, and their thoughts beyond his 
reach. And clouds are between him and 
the Father, and he is deceived with false 
gods and false teachers, who make him to 
love a lie.” The people who were listen- 
ing held their breath, and a shadow like a 
cloud fell on them, and they remembered 
and knew that it was true. But the next 
moment their hearts rebelled, and one and 
another would have spoken, and the little 
Pilgrim herself had almost cried out and 
made her plea for the dear earth which 
she loved; when he suddenly threw forth 
his voice again like a great song. “Oh, 
dear mother earth,” he cried; “oh, little 
world and great, forgive thy son! for 
lovely thou art and dear, and the sun of 
God shines upon thee and the sweet dews 
fall; and there were we born, and loved, 
and died, and are come hence to bless 
the Father and the Son. For in no 
other world, though they are so vast, is it 
given to any to know the Lord in the 
darkness, and follow him groping, and 
make way through sin and death, and 
overcome the evil, and conquer in his 
name.” At which there was a great 
sound of weeping and of triumph, and the 
little Pilgrim could not contain herself, 
but cried out too in joy as if for a deliver- 
ance. And then the poet told his tale. 
And as he told them of the man who was 
poor and sorrowful and alone, and how he 
loved and was not loved again, and trusted 
and was betrayed, and was tempted and 
drawn into the darkness, so that it seemed 
as if he must perish; but when hope was 
almost gone, turned again from the edge 
of despair, and confronted all his ene- 
mies, and fought and conquered — the 
people followed every word with great 
outcries of love and pity and wonder. 
For each one as he listened remembered 
his own career and that of his brethren 
in the old life, and admired to think that 
all the evil was past, and wondered that 
out of such tribulation and through so 
many dangers all were safe and blessed 
here. And there were others that were 
not of them, who listened, some seated at 
the windows of the palaces and some 
standing in the great square — people 
who were not like the others, whose bear- 
ing was more majestic, and who looked 
upon the crowd all smiling and weeping, 
with wonder and interest, but had no 
knowledge of the cause, and listened as it 
were to a tale that is told. The poet and 
his audience were as one, and at every 
period of the story there was a deep 
breathing and pause, and every one looked 
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at his neighbor, and some grasped each 
other’s hands as they vumeainand all that 
was in the past; but the strangers lis- 
tened and gazed and observed all, as those 
who listen and are instructed in some- 


‘thing beyond their knowledge. The little 


Pilgrim stood all this time not knowing 
where she was, so intent was she upon 
the tale, and as she listened it seemed to 
her that all her own life was rolling out 
before her, and she remembered the 
things that had been, and perceived how 
all had been shaped and guided, and 
trembled a little for the brother who was 
in ie yet knew that all would be 
well. 

The woman who had been at her side 
listened too with all her heart, saying to 
herself as she stood in the crowd, “ He 
has left nothing out! The little days 
they were so short, and the skies would 
change all in a moment and one’s heart 
with them. How he brings it all back!” 
And she put up her hand to dry away a 
tear from her eyes, though her face all 
the time'was shining with the recollection. 
The little Pilgrim was glad to be by the 
side of a woman after talking with so 
many men, and she put out her hand and 
touched the cloak that this lady wore, and 
which was white and of the most beautifui 
texture, with gold threads woven in it, or 
something that looked liked gold. 

“Do you like,” she said, “to think of 
the old time?” 

The woman turned and looked down 
upon her, for she was tall and stately, and 
immediately took the hand of the little 
Pilgrim into hers, and held it without an- 
swering, till the poet had ended and come 
down from the place where he had been 
standing. He came straight through the 
crowd to where this lady stood, and said 
something to her. ‘ You did well to tell 
me,” looking at her with love in his eyes 
— not the tender sweetness of all those 
kind looks around, but the love that is for 
one. The little Pilgrim looked at them 
with her heart beating, and was very glad 
for them, and happy in herself, for she 
had not seen this love before since she 
came into the city, and it had troubled 
her to think that perhaps it did not exist 
any more. “I am glad,” the lady said, 
and gave him her other hand; “ but here 
is a little sister who asks me something 
and I must answer her. I think she has 
but newly come.” ‘ 

“She has a face full of the morning,” 
the poet said. It did the little Pilgrim 
good to feel the touch of the warm, soft 
hand, and she was not afraid, but lifted 





her eyes and spoke to the lady and to the 
poet. “Itis beautiful what you said to us. 
Sometimes in the old time we used to 
look up to the beautiful skies and wonder 
what there was above the clouds, but we 
never thought that up here in this great 
city you would be thinking of what we 
were doing, and making beautiful poems 
all about us. We thought that you would 
sing wonderful psalms, and talk of things 
high, high above us.” 

“ The little sister does not know what 
the meaning of the earth is,” the poet 
said. “It is but a little speck, but it is 
the centre of ail. Let her walk with us, 
and we will go home, and you will tell 
her, Ama, for I love to hear you talk.” 

“Will you come with us?” the lady 
said. 

And the little Pilgrim’s heart leaped 
up in her, to think she was now going to 
see a home in this wonderful city; and 
they went along, hand in hand, and though 
they were three together, and many were 
coming and going, there was no difficulty, 
for every one made way for them. And 
there was a little murmur of pleasure as 
the poet passed, and those who had heard 
his poem made obeisance to him, and 
thanked him, and thanked the Father for 
him that he was able to show them so 
many beautiful things. And they walked 
along the street which was shining with 
color, and saw as they passed how the 
master painter had come to his work, and 
was standing upon the balcony where the 
little Pilgrim had been, and bringing out 
of the wall, under his hand, faces which 
were full of life, and which seemed to 
spring forth as if they had been hidden 
there. “ Let us awaita little and see him 
working,” the poet said: and all round 
about the people stopped on their way, 
and there was a soft cry of pleasure and 
praise all through the beautiful street. 
And the painter with whom the little Pil- 
grim had talked before came, and stood 
behind her as if he had been an old friend, 
and called out to her at every new touch 
to mark how this and that was done. She 
did not understand as he did, but she saw 
how beautiful it was, and she was glad to 
have seen the great painter, as she had 
been glad to hear the great poet. It 
seemed to the little Pilgrim as if every- 
thing happened well for her, and that no 
one had ever been so blessed before. 
And to make it all more sweet, this new 
friend, this great and sweet lady, always 
held her hand, and pressed it softly when 
something more lovely appeared; and 
even the pictured faces on the wall seemed 
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to beam upon her, as they came out one 
by one like the stars in the sky. Then 
the three went on again, and passed by 
many more beautiful palaces, and great 
streets leading away-into the light, till 
you could see no further; and they met 
with bands of singers who sang.so sweetly 
that the heart seemed to leap out of the 
Pilgrim’s breast to meet with them, for 
above all things this was what she had 
loved most. And out of one of the pal- 
aces there came such glorious music, that 
everything she had seen and heard before 
seemed as nothing in comparison. And 
amid all these delights they went on 
and on, but without wearying, till they 
came out of the streets into lovely walks 
and alleys, and made their way to the 
banks of a great river, which seemed to 
sing too, a soft melody of its own. 

And here there were some fair houses 
surrounded by gardens and flowers that 
grew everywhere, and the doors were all 
open, and within everything was lovely 
and still, and ready for rest if you were 
weary. The little Pilgrim was not weary, 
but the lady placed her upon a couch in 
the porch, where the pillars and the roof 
were all formed of interlacing plants and 
flowers ; and there they sat with her, and 
talked, and explained to her many things. 
They told her that the earth though so 
small was the place in all the world to which 
the thoughts of those above were turned. 
“And not only of us who have lived 
there, but of all our brothers in the other 
worlds; for we are the race which the 
Father has chosen to be the example. In 
every age there is one that is the scene 
of the struggle and the victory, and it is 
for this reason that the chronicles are 
made, and that we are all placed here to 
gather the meaning of what has been 
done among men. And I am one of 
those,” the lady said, ‘that go back to the 
dear earth and gatlier up the tale of what 
our little brethren are doing. I have not 
to succor like some others, but only to 
see and bring the news; and he makes 
them into great poems as you have heard; 
and sometimes the master painter will 
take one and make of it a picture; and 
there is nothing that is so delightful to 
us as when we can bring back the histo- 
ries of beautiful things.” 

* But, oh,” said the little Pilgrim, “ what 
can there be on earth so beautiful as the 
meanest thing that is here?” 

Then they both smiled upon her and 
said, “It is more beautiful than the most 
beautiful thing here to see how, under the 
low skies and in the short days, a soul 





will turn to our Father. And some- 
times,” said Ama, “ when I am watching, 
one will wander and stray, and be led into 
the dark till my heart is sick; then come 
back and make me glad. Sometimes I 
cry out within myself to the Father, and 
say, ‘Oh, my Father, it is enough!’ ‘and 
it will seem to me that it is not possible 
to stand by and see his destruction. And 
then while you are gazing, while you are 
crying, he will recover and return, and go 
on again. And to the angels it is more 
wonderful than to us, for they have never 
lived there. And all the other worlds are 
eager to hear what we can tell them. For 
no one knows except the Father how the 
battle will turn, or when it will all be ac- 
complished; and there are some who 
tremble for our little brethren. For to 
look down and see how little light there 
is, and how no one knows what may hap- 
pen to him next, makes them afraid who 
never were there.” 

The little Pilgrim listened with an in- 
tent face, clasping “her hands, and said,— 

“‘ But it never could be that our Father 
should be overcome by evil. Is not that 
known in all the worlds ?” 

Then the lady turned and kissed her: 
and the poet broke forth in singing, and 
said, “Faith is more heavenly than 
heaven; it is more beautiful than the 
angels. It is the only voice that can an- 
swer to our Father. We praise him, we 
glorify him, we love his name, but there 
is but one response to him through all 
the worlds, and that is the cry of the little 
brothers, who see nothing and know 
nothing, but believe that he will never 
fail.” 

At this the little Pilgrim wept, for her 
heart was touched: but she said,— 

“We are not so ignorant: for we have 
our Lord who is our Brother, and he 
teaches us all that we require to know.” 

Upon this the poet rose and lifted up 
his hands and sang again a great song; 
it was in the other language which the lit- 
tle Pilgrim still did not understand, but 
she could make out that it sounded like a 
great proclamation that He was wise as 
He was good, and called upon all to see 
that the Lord had chosen the only way: 
and the sound of the poet’s voice was like 
a great trumpet sounding bold and sweet, 
as if to tell this to those who were far 
away. 

“For you must know,” said the Lady 
Ama, who all the time held the Pilgrim’s 
hand, “ that it is permitted to all to judge 
according to the wisdom that has been 
given them. And there are some who 
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think that our dear Lord might have found 
another way, and that wait, sometimes 
with trembling, lest he should fail: but 
not among us who have lived on earth, 
forwe know. And it is our work to show 
to all the worlds that his way never fails, 
and how wonderful it is, and beautiful 
above all that heart has conceived. And 
thus we justify the ways of God who is 
our Father. But in the other worlds 
there are many*who will continue to fear 
until the history of the earth is all ended 
and the chronicles are made complete.” 

“ And will that,be long?” the little Pil- 
grim cried, feeling in her heart that she 
would like to go to all the worlds and tell 
them of our Lord, and of his love, and 
how the thought of him makes you strong; 
and it troubled her a little to hear her 
friends speak of the low skies and the 
short days, and the dimness of that dear 
country which she had left behind, in 
which there were were so many still whom 
she loved. 

Upon this Ama shook her head, and 
said that of that day no one knew, not 
even our Lord, but only the Father: and 
then she smiled and answered the little 
Pilgrim’s thought. “ When we go back,” 
she said, “it is not as when we lived 
there: for now we see all the dangers of 
it and the mysteries which we did not see 
before. It was by the Father’s dear love 
that we did not see what was around us 
and about us while we lived there, for 
then our hearts would have fainted: and 
that makes us wonder now that any one 
endures to the end.” 

“ You are a great deal wiser than I am,” 
said the little Pilgrim; “ but though our 
hearts had fainted how could we have 
been overcome? for he was on our side.” 

At this neither of them made any re- 
ply at first, but looked at her; and at 
length the poet said that she had brought 
many thoughts back to his mind, and how 
he had himself been almost worsted when 
one like her came to himand gave strength 
to his soul. “For that He was on our 
side was the only thing she knew,” he 
said, “and all that could be learned or 
discovered was not worthy of naming be- 
side it. And this I must tell when next 
I speak to the people, and how our little 
sister brought it to my mind.” 

And then they paused from this dis- 
course, and the little Pilgrim looked 
round upon the beautiful houses and the 
fair gardens, and she said, — 

“ You live here? and do you come home 
at night ? — but I do not mean at night, I 
mean when your work is done. And are 





they poets like you that dwell all about 
in these pleasant places, and the ——” 

She would have said the children, but 
stopped, not knowing if perhaps it might 
be unkind to speak of the children when 
she saw none there. 

Upon this the lady smiled once more, 
and said, — 

“ The door stands open always, so that 
no one is shut out, and the children come 
and go when they will. They are chil- 
dren no longer, and they have their ap- 
pointed work like him and me.” 

“ And you are always among those you 
love?’’ the Pilgrim said; upon which 
they smiled again and said, “ We all 
love each other,” and the lady held her: 
hand in both of hers, and caressed it, and 
softly laughed and said, “You know 
only the little language. When you have 
been taught the other you will learn many 
beautiful things.” 

She rested for some time after this, and 
talked much with her new friends: and * 
thenéthere came into the heart of the lit- 
tle Pilgrim a longing to go to the place 
which was appointed for her, and which 
was her home, and to do the work which 
had been given her todo. And when the 
lady saw this she rose and said that she 
svould accompany her a little upon her 
way. But the poet bid her farewell and 
remained under the porch, with the green 
branches shading him, and the flowers 
twining round the pillars, and the open 
door of this beautiful house behind him. 
When she looked back upon him he 
waved his hand to her as if bidding her 
God speed, and the lady by her side 
looked back too and waved her hand, and 
the little Pilgrim felt tears of happiness 
come to her eyes; for she had been won- 
dering with a little disappointment to see 
that the people in the city, except those 
who were strangers, were chiefly alone, 
and not like those in the old world where 
the husband and wife go together. It 
consoled her to see again two who were 
one. The lady pressed her hand in an- 
swer to her thought, and bade her pause a 
moment and look back into the city as 
they passed the end of the great street out 
of which they came. And then the Pilgrim 
was more and more consoled for she saw 
many who had before been alone now 
walking together hand in hand. 

“Itis not as it was,” Ama said. “For 
all of us have work to do which is needed 
for the worlds, and it is no longer needful 
that one should sit at home while the 
other goes forth; for our work is not for 
our life as of old, or for ourselves, but for 
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the Father who has given us so great a 
trust. And, little sister, you must know 
that though we are not so great as the an- 
els, nor as many that come to visit us 
rom the other worlds, yet we are .nearer 
to him. For we are in his secret, and it 
is ours to make it clear. 

The little Pilgrim’s heart was very full 
to hear this ; but she said, — 

“I was never clever, nor knew much. 
It is better for me to go away to my little 
borderland, and help the strangers who do 
not know the way.” 

“ Whatever is your work is the best,” 
the lady said; “ but though you are so 
little you are in the Father’s secret too; 
for it is nature to you to know what the 
others cannot be sure of, that.we must 
have the victory at the last. So that we 
have this between us, the Father and we. 
And though all are his children, we are, 
of the kindred of God, because of our 
Lord who is our Brother; ” and then the 
Lady Ama kissed her, and bade her when 
she returned to the great city, either for 
rest or for love, or because the Father 
sent for her, that she should come to the 
house by the river. ‘“ For we are friends 
forever,” she said, and so threw her white 
veil over her head, and was gone upon her 
mission, whither the little Pilgrim did not 
know. 

And now she found herself at a dis- 
tance from the great city which shone in 
the light with its beautiful towers, and 
roofs, and all its monuments, softly 
fringed with trees, and set in a heavenly 
firmament. And the Pilgrim thought of 
those words that described this lovel 
place as a bride adorned for her husband, 
and did not wonder at him who had said 
that her streets were of gold and her gates 
of pearl, because gold and pearls and pre- 
cious jewels were as nothing to the glory 

.and the beauty ofher. The little Pilgrim 
(was glad to have seen these wonderful 
things, and her mind was like a cup run- 
ning over with almost more than it could 
contain. It seemed to her that there 
¢never could be a time when she should 
‘want for wonder and interest and delight 
so long as she had this to think of. Yet 
she was not sorry to turn her back upon 
the beautiful city, but went on her way 
singing in unutterable content, and think- 
ing over what the lady had said, that we 
were in God’s secret, more than all the 
— worlds above and even the angels, 
ecause of knowing how it is thatin dark- 
ness and doubt, and without any open 
vision, a man may still keep the right 
way. The path lay along the bank of the 





river which flowed beside her and made 
the air full of music, and a soft air blew 
across the running stream and breathed 
in her face and refreshed her, and the 
birds sang in all the trees. And as she 
passed through the villages the people 
came out to meet her,and asked of her if 
she had come from the city, and what 
she had seen there. And everywhere she 
found friends, and kind voices that gave 
her greeting. But some would ask her 
why she still spoke the little language, 
though it was sweet to their ears; and 
others when they heard it hastened to call 
from the houses and the fields some 
among them who knew the other tongue 
but a little, and who came and crowded 
round the little Pilgrim and asked her 
many questions both about the things she 
had been seeing and about the old time. 
And she perceived that the village folk 
were a simple folk, not learned and wise 
like those she had left. And that though 
they lived within sight of the great city, 
and showed every stranger the beautiful 
view of it, and the glory of its towers, yet 
few among them had travelled there ; for 
they were so content with their fields and 
their river, and the shade of their trees, 
and the birds singing, and their simple 
life, that they wanted no change; though 
it pleased them to receive the little Pil- 
grim, and they brought her in to their 
villages rejoicing, and called every one to 
see her. And.they told her that they had 
all-been poor and labored hard in the old 
time, and had never rested; so that now 
it was the Father’s good pleasure that 
they should enjoy great peace and conso- 
lation among the fresh-breathing fields 
and on the riverside, so that there were 
many who even now had little occupation 
except to think of the Father’s goodness, 
and torest. And they told her how the 
Lord himself would come among them, and 
sit down under a tree, and tell them one 
of his parables, and make them all more 
happy than words could say; and how 
sometimes he would send one out of the 
beautiful city, with a poem or tale to say 
to them, and bands of lovely music, more 
lovely than anything beside, except the 
sound of the Lord’s own voice. “And 
what is more wonderful, the angels them- 
selves come often and listen to us,” they 
said, “ when we begin to talk and remind 
each other of the old time, and how we 
suffered heat and cold, and were bowed 
down with labor, and bending over the 
soil, and how sometimes the harvest 
would fail us, and sometimes we had not 
bread, and sometimes would hush the 
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children to sleep because there was noth- 
ing to give them; and how we grew old 
and weary, and still worked on and on.” 
* We are those who were old,” a number 
of them called out to her, with a murmur- 
ing sound of laughter, one looking over 
another’s shoulder. And one woman 
said, “The angels say to us, ‘Did you 
never think the Father had forsaken you 
and the Lord forgotten you?’” And all 
the rest answered as in a chorus, “‘ There 
were moments that we thought this; but 
all the time we knew that it could not be.” 
* And the angels wonder at us,”’ said an- 
other. All this they said, crowding one 
before another, every one anxious to say 
something, and sometimes speaking to- 
gether, but always in accord. And then 
there was a sound of laughter and pleas- 
ure, both at the strange thought that the 
Lord could have forgotten them, and at 
the wonder of the angels over their sim- 
ple tales. And immediately they began to 
remind each other, and say, “Do you 
remember?” and they told the little Pil- 
grim a hundred tales of the hardships and 
troubles they had known, all smiling and 
radiant with pleasure; and at every new 
account the others would applaud and 
rejoice, feeling the happiness all the more 
for the evils that were past. And some 
of them led her into their gardens to 
show her their flowers, and to tell her how 
they had begun to study and learn, how 
colors were changed and form perfected, 
and the secrets of the growth and of the 
germ of which they had been ignorant. 
And others arranged themselves in choirs, 
and sang to her delightful songs of the 
fields, and accompanied her out upon her 
way, singing and answering to each other. 
The difference between the simple folk 
and the greatness of the others made the 
little Pilgrim wonder and admire, and she 
loved them in her simplicity, and turned 
back many a time to wave her hand to 
them, and to listen to the lovely, simple 
singing as it went further and further 
away. It had an evening tone of rest 
and quietness, and of protection and 
peace. “He leadeth me by the green 
pastures and beside the quiet waters,” she 
said to herself: and her heart swelled 
with pleasure to think that it was those 
who had been so old, and so weary and 
poor, who had this rest to console them 
for all their sorrows. 

And as she went along, not only did 
she pass through many other villages, but 
met many on the way who were travelling 
towards the great city, and would greet 
her sweetly as they passed, and some- 





times stop to say a pleasant word, so that 
the little Pilgrim was never lonely wher- 
ever she went. But most of them began 
to speak to her in the other language, 
which was as beautiful and sweet as mu- 
sic, but which she could not understand : 
and they were surprised to find her igno- 
rant of it, not knowing that she was but a 
new-comer into these lands. And there 
were many things that could not be told 
but im that language, for the earthly 
tongue had no words to express them. 
The little Pilgrim was a little sad not to 
understand what was said to her, but 
cheered herself with the thought that it 
should be taught to her by one whom she 
loved best. The way by the riverside 
was very cheerful and bright, with — 
people coming and going, and many vil- 
lages, some of them with a bridge across 
the stream, some withdrawn among the 
fields, but all of them bright and full of 
life, and with sounds of music, and voices, 
and footsteps: and the little Pilgrim felt 
no weariness, and moved along as lightly 
as a child, taking great pleasure in every- 
thing she saw, and answering all the 
friendly greetings with all her heart, yet 
glad to think that she was approaching 
ever nearer to the country where it was 
ordained that she should dwell for a time 
and succor the strangers, and receive 
those who were newly arrived. And she 
consoled herself with the thought that 
there was no need of any language but 
that which she knew. As this went 
through her mind making her glad she 
suddenly became aware of one who was 
walking by her side, a lady who was cov- 
ered with a veil white and shining like 
that which Ama had worn in the beautiful 
city. It hung about this stranger’s head 
so that it was not easy to see her face, 
but the sound of her voice was very sweet 
in the Pilgrim’s ear, yet startled ber like 
the sound of something which she knew 
well, but could not remember. And as 
there were few who were going that way, 
she was glad and said, “ Let us walk to- 
gether, if that pleases you.” And the 
stranger said, “Jt is for that I have 
come,” which was a reply which made the 
little Pilgrim wonder more and more, 
though she was very glad and joyful to 
have this companion upon her way. And 
then the lady began to ask her many 
questions, not about the city, or the great 
things she had seen, but about herself, 
and what the dear Lord had given her to 
to do. 

“I am little and weak, and I cannot do 
much,” the little Pilgrim said. “It is 
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nothing but pleasure. It is to welcome | prime, and her eyes so clear and wise, 
those that are coming and tell them. | and to feel once more that which is differ- 
Sometimes they are astonished and do ent from the love of all, that which is still 
not know. I was so myself. I came in| most sweet where all is sweet, the love of 


my sleep, and understood nothing. But 
now that I know, it is sweet to tell them 
that they need not fear.” 

“1 was glad,” the lady said, “that you 
came in your sleep: for sometimes the 
way is dark and hard, and you are little 
and tender. When your brother comes 
you will be the first to see him, and show 
im the way.” 

“My brother! is he coming?” the lit- 
tle Pilgrim cried. And then she said 
with a wistful look, “‘ But we are all breth- 
ren, and you mean only one of those who 
are the children of our Father. You 
must forgive me that I do not know the 
higher speech, but only what is natural, 
for 1 have not yet been long here.” 

“He whom I mean is called” — and 
here the lady said a name which was the 
true name of a brother born, whom the 
Pilgrim loved above all others. She gave 
a cry, and then she said trembling, “1 
know your voice, but I cannot see your 
face. And what you say makes me think 
of many things. No one else has cov- 
ered her face when she has spoken to 
me. I know you, and yet I cannot tell 
who you are.” 

The woman stood for a little without 
saying a word, and then very softly, in a 
voice which only the heart’ heard, she 
called the little Pilgrim by her name. 

“ MOTHER,” cried the Pilgrim, with 
such a cry of joy that it echoed all about 
i. the sweet air, and flung herself upon 
the veiled lady, and drew the veil from 
her face, and saw that it was she. And 
with this sight there came a revelation 
which flooded her soul with happiness. 
For the. face which had been old and 
feeble was old no longer, but fair in the 
maturity of day; and the figure that had 
been bent and weary was full of a tender 
majesty, and the arms that clasped her 
about were warm and soft with love and 
life. And all that had changed their rela- 
tions in the other days and made the 
mother in her weakness seem as a child, 
and transferred all protection and strength 
to the daughter, was gone forever: and 
the little Pilgrim beheld in a rapture one 
who was her sister and equal, yet ever 
above her — more near to her than any, 
though all were so near—one of whom 
she herself was a part, yet another, and 
who knew all her thoughts and the way 
of them before they arose in her. And 
to see her face as in the days of her 





one — was like a crown to her in her 
happiness. The little Pilgrim could not 
think for joy, nor say a word, but held this 
dear mother’s hands and looked in her 
face, and her heart soared away to the 
Father in thanks and joy. They sat down 
by the roadside under the shade of the 
trees, while the river ran softly by, and 
hey es was hushed out of sympathy 
and kindness, and questioned each other 
of all that had been and was to be. And 
the little Pilgrim told all the little news 
of home, and of the brothers and sisters 
and the children that had been born, and 
of those whose faces were turned towards 
this better country ; and the mother smiled 
and listened and would have heard all 
over and over, although many things she 
already knew. “ But why should I tell 
you, for did not you watch over us and 
see all we did, and were not you near us 
always?” the little Pilgrim said. 

*“ How could that be?” said the mother; 
“for we are not like our Lord, to be 
everywhere. We come and go where we 
are sent. But sometimes we knew and 
sometimes saw, and always loved. And 
whenever our hearts were sick for news 
it was but to go to him, and he told us 
everything. And now, my little one, you 
are as we are, and have seen the Lord. 
And this has been given us, to teach our 
child once more, and show you the heav- 
enly language, that you may understand 
all, both the little and the great.” 

Then the Pilgrim lifted her head from 
her mother’s bosom, and looked in her 
face with eyes full of longing. “ You 
said ‘ we,’” she said. 

The mother did nothing but smile; then 
lifted her eyes and looked along the beau- 
tiful path of the river to where some one 
was coming to join them; and the little 
Pilgrim cried out again, in wonder and 
joy; and presently found herself seated 
between them, her father and her mother, 
the two who had loved her most in the 
other days. They looked more beautiful 
than the angels and all the great persons 
whom she had seen; for still they were 
hers and she was theirs more than all the 
angels and all the blessed could be. And 
thus she learned that though the new may 
take the place of the old, and many things 
may blossom out of it like flowers, yet tha: 
the old is never done away. And then they 
sat together, telling of everything that had 
befallen, and all the little tender things 
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that were of no import, and all the great 
changes and noble ways, and the wonders 


of heaven above and the earth beneath, ! 


for all were open to them, both great and 
small; and when they had satisfied their 
souls with these, her father and mother 
began to teach her the other language, 
smiling often at her faltering tongue, and 
telling her the same thing over and over 
till she learnt it; and her father called 
her his little foolish one, as he had done 
in the old days; and at last, when they 
had kissed her and blessed her, and told 
her how to come home to them when she 
was weary, they gave her, as the Father 
had permitted them, with joy and blessing 
her new name. 

The little Pilgrim was tired with hap- 
piness and all the wonder and pleasure, 
and as she sat there in the silence, lean- 
ing upon those who were so dear to her, 
the soft air grew sweeter and sweeter 
about her, and the light faded softly into 
a dimness of tender indulgence and privi- 
lege for her, because she was still little 
and weak. And whether that heavenly 
suspense of all her faculties was sleep or 
not she knew not, but it was such as in 
all her life she had never known. When 
she came back to herself, it was by the 
sound of many voices calling her, and 
many people hastening past and beckon- 
ing to her to join them. 

“Come, come,” they said, “ little sister : 
there has been great trouble in the other 
life, and many have arrived suddenly and 
are afraid. Come, come, and help them 
— come and help them!” 

And she sprang up from her soft seat, 
and found that she was no longer by the 
riverside, or within sight of the great 
city, or in the arms of those she loved, 
but stood on one of the flowery paths of 
her own border land, and saw her fellows 
hastening towards the gates where there 
seemed a great crowd. And she was no 
longer weary, but full of life and strength, 
and it seemed to her that she could take 
them up in her arms, those trembling 
strangers, and carry them straight to the 
Father, so strong was she, and light, and 
full of force. And above all the gladness 
she had felt, and all her pleasure in what 
she had seen, and more happy even than 
the meeting with those she loved most, 
was her happiness now, as she went along 
as light as the breeze to receive the 
strangers. She was so eager that she 
began to sing a song of welcome as she 
hastened on. “Oh, welcome, welcome!” 
she cried; and as she sang she knew it 
was one of the heavenly melodies which 


she had heard in the great city: and she 
hastened on, her feet flying over the 
flowery ways, thinking how the great 
worlds were all watching, and the angels 
looking on, and the whole universe wait- 
ing till it should be proved to them that 
the dear Lord, the Brother of us all, had 
chosen the perfect way, and that over all 
evil and the sorrow he was the Conqueror 
alone. 

And the little Pilgrim’s voice, though 
it was so small, echoed away through the 
great firmament to where the other worlds 
were watching to see what should come, 
and cheered the anxious faces of some 
great lords and princes far more great 
than she, who were of a nobler race than 
man ; for it was said among the stars that 
when such a little sound could reach so 
far, it was a token that the Lord had 
chosen aright, and that his method must 
be the best. And it breathed over the 
earth like some one saying Courage! to 
those whose hearts were failing; and it 
dropped down, down, into the great con- 
fusions and traffic of the land of dark- 
ness, and startled many, like the cry of a 
child calling and calling, and never ceas- 
ing, “Come! and come! and come!” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PALACE OF URBINO. 
1. 

AT Rimini, one spring, the impulse 
came upon us to make our way across 
San Marino to Urbino. In the Piazza, 
called apocryphally after Julius Czsar, I 
found a proper vetturino, with a good car- 
riage and two indefatigable horses. He 
was a splendid fellow, and bore a great 
historic name, as I discovered when our 
bargain was completed. “What are you 
called?” Lasked him. “7%lippo Visconti, 
per servirla/” was the prompt reply. 
Brimming over with the darkest memo- 
ries of the Italian Renaissance, I hesi- 
tated when I heard this answer. The as- 
sociations seemed too ominous. And yet 
the man himself was so attractive —tall, 
stalwart, and well-looking — no feature of 
his face or limb of his athletic form recall- 
ing the gross tyrant who concealed worse 
than Caligula’s ugliness from sight in se- 
cret chambers —that I shook this precon- 
ception from my mind. As it turned out, 
Filippo Visconti had nothing in common 
with his infamous namesake but the name. 
Ona long and trying journey, he showed 





neither sullen nor yet ferocious tempers; 
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nor, at the end of it, did he attempt by any 
master-stroke of craft to wheedle from me 
more than his fair pay; but took the 
meerschaum pipe I gave him for a keep- 
sake, with the frank good-will of an ac- 
complished gentleman. The only exhibi- 
tion of his hot Italian blood which I re- 
member, did his humanity credit. While 
we were ascending a steep hillside, he 
jumped from his box to thrash a ruffian by 
the roadside for brutal treatment to a little 
boy. He broke his whip, it is true, in 
this encounter; risked a dangerous quar- 
rel; and left his carriage, with apeitand 
wife inside it, to the mercy of his horses 
in a somewhat perilous position. But 
when he came back, hot and glowing, 
from this deed of justice, I could only ap- 
plaud his zeal. ~ 

An Italian of this type, handsome as an 
antique statue, with the refinement of a 
modern gentleman and that intelligence 
which is innate in a race of immemorial 
culture, is a fascinating being. He may 
be absolutely ignorant in all book-learn- 
ing. He may be as ignorant as a Bersa- 
gliere from Montalcino with whom I once 
conversed at Rimini, who gravely said 
that he could walk in three months to 
North America, and thought of doing it 
when his term of service was accom- 
plished. But he will display, as_ this 
young soldier did, a grace and ease of ad- 
dress which are rare in London drawing- 
rooms; and by his shrewd remarks upon 
the cities he has visited, will show that he 
possesses a fine natural taste for things of 
beauty. The speech of such men, drawn 
from the common stock of the Italian peo- 
ple, is seasoned with proverbial sayings ; 
the wisdom of centuries condensed in a 
few nervous words. When emotion fires 
their brain, they break into spontaneous 
eloquence or suggest the motive of a 
poem by phrases pregnant with imagery. 

For the first stage of the journey out of 
Rimini, Filippo’s two horses sufficed. 
The road led almost straight across the 
level between quickset hedges in white 
bloom. But when we reached the long 
steep hill which ascends to San Marino, 
the inevitable oxen were called out, and 
we toiled upwards leisurely through corn- 
fields bright with red anemones and sweet 
narcissus. At this point pomegranate 
hedges replaced the May-thorns of the 
plain. In course of time our dov7 brought 
us to the Borgo, or lower town, whence 
there is a further ascent of seven hundred 
feet to the topmost hawk’s-nest or acrop- 
olis of the republic. These we climbed 
on foot, watching the view expand around 





us and beneath. Crags of limestone here 
break down abruptly to the rolling hills, 
which go to lose themselves in field and 
shore. Misty reaches of the Adriatic 
close the world to eastward. Cesena, 
Rimini, Verucchio, and countless hill-set 
villages, each isolated on its tract of ver- 
dure conquered from the stern, grey soil, 
define the points where Montefeltri wres- 
tled with Malatestas in long bygone years. 
Around are marly mountain-flanks in 
wrinkles and gnarled convolutions like 
some giant’s brain, furrowed by rivers 
crawling through dry, wasteful beds of 
Shingle. Interminable ranges of gaunt 
Apennines stretch, tier by tier, beyond ; 
and over all this landscape, a grey-green 
mist of rising crops and new-fledged oak- 
trees lies like a veil upon the nakedness 
of nature’s ruins. 

Nothing in Europe conveys a more 
striking sense of geological antiquity than 
such a prospect. ‘The denudation and 
abrasion of innumerable ages, wrought by 
slow persistent action of weather and 
water on an upheaved mountain mass, are 
here made visible. Every wave in that 
vast sea of hills, every furrow in their 
worn flanks, tells its tale of a continuous 
corrosion still in progress. The domi- 
nant impression is one of melancholy. 
We forget how Romans, countermarching 
Carthaginians, trod the land beneath us. 
The marvel of San Marino, retaining in- 
dependence through the drums and tramp- 
lings of the last seven centuries, is swal- 
lowed in a deeper sense of wonder. We 
turn instinctively in thought to Leopardi’s 
musings On man’s destiny at war with un- 
known nature-forces and malignant rulers 
of the universe. 


Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 
Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E I infinita vanita del tutto. 


And then, straining our eyes southward, 
we sweep the dim blue distance for Re- 
canati, and remember that the poet of 
modern despair and discouragement was 
reared in even such a scene as this. 

The town of San Marino is grey, nar- 
row-streeted, simple; with a great, new, 
decent, Greek-porticoed cathedral, dedi- 
cated to the eponymous saint. A certain 
austerity defines it from more picturesque 
hill-cities with a less uniform history. 
There is a marble statue of St. Marino in 
the choir of his church; and in his cell is 
shown the stone bed and pillow on which 
he took austere repose. One narrow win- 
dow near the saint’s abode commands a 
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proud but melancholy landscape of dis- 
tant hillsand seaboard. To this, the great 
absorbing charm of San Marino, our eyes 
instinctively, recurrently, take flight. It 
is a landscape which by variety and 
beauty thralls attention, but which by its 
interminable sameness might grow almost 
overpowering. There is no relief. The 
gladness shed upon far humbler northern 
lands in May, is ever absent here. The 
German word Gemiithlichkeit, the En- 
glish phrase “a home of ancient peace,” 
are here alike by art and nature untrans- 
lated into visibilities. And yet (as we 
who gaze upon it thus are fain to think) if 
peradventure the intolerable exzui of this 
panorama should drive a citizen of San 
Marino into outlands, the same view 
would haunt him whithersoever he went 
— the swallows of his native eyrie would 
shrill through his sleep — he would yearn 
to breathe its fine keen air in wintery: and 
to watch its iris-hedges deck themselves 
with blue in spring —like Virgil’s hero, 
dying, he would think of San Marino: 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur 
Argos. Evena passing stranger may feel 
the mingled fascination and oppression of 
this prospect — the monotony which mad- 
dens, the charm which at a distance 
grows upon the mind, environing it with 
memories. 

Descending to the Borgo, we found that 
Filippo Visconti had ordered a luncheon 
of excellent white bread, pigeons, and 
omelette, with the best red muscat wine I 
ever drank, unless the sharp air of the 
hills deceived my appetite. An Italian 
history of San Marino, including its stat- 
utes, in three volumes, furnished intellec- 
tual food. But I confess to having 
learned from these pages little else than 
this: first, that the survival of the com- 
monwealth through all phases of Euro- 
pean politics had been semi-miraculous ; 
secondly, that the most eminent San Ma- 
rinesi had been lawyers. It is possible 
on a hasty deduction from these two 
propositions (to which, however, I am far 
from wishing to commit myself), that the 
latter is a sufficient explanation of the 
former. 

From San Marino the road plunges at 
a break-neck pace. We are now in the 


‘trae Feltrian highlands, whence the 


counts of Montefeltro issued in the 
twelfth century. Yonder eyrie is San 
Leo, which formed the key of entrance to 
the duchy of Urbino in campaigns fought 
many hundred years ago. Perched on 
the crest of a precipitous rock, this for- 
tress looks as though it might defy all 





enemies but famine. And yet San Leo 
was taken and re-taken by strategy and 
fraud, when Montefeltro, Borgia, Mala- 
testa, Rovere, contended for dominion in 
these valleys. Yonder is Sta. Agata, the 
village to which Guidobaldo fled by night 
when Valentino drove him from his duke- 
dom. A little further towers Carpegna, 
where one branch of the Montefeltro 
house maintained a countship through 
seven centuries, and only sold their fief 
to Rome in 1815. Monte Coppiolo lies 
behind, Pietra Rubia in front: two other 
eagle’s-nests of the same brood. * Whats 
a road itis! It beats the tracks on Ex- 
moor. The uphill and downhill of Dev- 
onshire scorns compromise or mitigation 
by détour and zigzag. But here geog- 
raphy is on a scale so far more vast, and 
the roadway is so far worse metalled 
than with us in England — knotty masses 
of talc and nodes of sandstone cropping 
up at dangerous turnings — that only 
Dante’s words describe the journey : — 


Vassi in Sanleo, e discendesi in Noli, 
Montasi su Bismantova in cacume 
Con esso i pié; ma qui convien ch’ uom voli. 


Of a truth, our horses seemed rather to 
fly than scramble up and down these rug- 
ged precipices ; Visconti cheerily animat- 
ing them with the brave spirit that was in 
him, and lending them his wary driver’s 
help of hand and voice at need. 

We were soon upon a cornice-road be- 
tween the mountains and the Adriatic: 
following the curves of gulch and cleft 
ravine; winding round ruined castles set 
on points of vantage; the sea-line high 
above their grass-grown battlements, the 
shadow-dappled champaign girdling their 
bastions morticed on the naked rock. 
Except for the blue lights across the dis- 
tance, and the ever-present sea, these 
earthy Apennines would be too grim. In- 
finite air and this spare veil of spring-tide 
greenery on field and forest, soothe their 
sternness. Two rivers, swollen by late 
rains, had to be forded. Through one of 
these, the Foglia, bare-legged peasants 
led the way. The horses waded to their 
bellies in the tawny water. Then more 
hills;and vales ; green nooks with rippling 
corn crops ; secular oaks attired in golden 
leafage. The clear afternoon air rang 
with the voices of a thousand larks over- 
head. The whole world seemed quivering 
with light and delicate ethereal sound, 
And yet my mind turned irresistibly to 
thoughts of war, violence, and pillage. 
How often has this intermediate land been 
fought over by Montefeltro and Brancale- 
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oni, by Borgia and Malatesta, by Medici 
and Della Rovere! Its contadini are 
robust men, almost statuesque in build, 
and beautiful of feature. No wonder that 
the princes of Urbino, with such mate- 
rials to draw from, sold their service and 
their troops to Florence, Rome, St. Mark, 
and Milan. The bearing of these peas- 
ants is still soldierly and proud. Yet they 
are not sullen or forbidding like the Sicit 
lians, whose habits of life, for the rest, 
much resemble theirs. The villages, there 
as here, are few and far between, perched 
high on rocks, from which the folk de- 
scend to till the ground and reap the 
harvest. But the southern drusguerie 
and brutality are absent from this district. 
The ment have something of the dignity 
and slow-eyed mildness of their own huge 
oxen. As evening fell, more solemn 
Apennines upreared themselves to south- 
ward. The Monte d’ Asdrubale, Monte 
Nerone, and Monte Catria hove into sight. 
At last, when light was dim, a tower rose 
above the neighboring ridge, a broken 
outline of some city barred the sky-line. 
Urbino stood before us. Our long day’s 
march was at an end. ; 

The sunset was almost spent, and a 
four days’ moon hung above the western 
Apennines, when we took our first view 
of the palace. It is a fancy-thralling work 
of wonder seen in that dim twilight; like 
some castle reared by Atlante’s magic 
for imprisonment of Ruggiero, or palace 
sought in fairy-land by Astolf winding 
his enchanted horn. Where shall we fin 
its like, combining, as it does, the but- 
tressed battlemented bulk of medizval 
strongholds with the airy balconies, sus- 
pended gardens, and fantastic turrets of 
Italian pleasure-houses? This unique 
blending of the feudal past with the Re- 
naissance spirit of the time when it was 
built, connects it with the art of Ariosto 
—or more exactly with Boiardo’s epic. 
Duke Federigo planned his palace at Ur- 
bino just at the moment when the Count 
of Scandiano had begun to chaunt his lays 
of Roland in the castle of Ferrara. Chiv- 
alry, transmuted by the Italian genius 
into something fanciful and quaint, sur- 
vived as a frail work of art. The men-at- 
arms of the condottieri still glittered in 
gilded hauberks. Their helmets waved 
with plumes and bizarre crests. Their 
surcoats blazed with heraldries; their vel- 
vet caps with medals bearing legendary 
emblems. The pomp and circumstance 
of feudal war had not yet yielded to the 
cannon of. the Gascon or the Switzer’s 
pike. The fatal age of foreign invasions 





had not begun for Italy. Within a few 
years Charles VIII.’s holiday excursion 
would reveal the internal rottenness and 
weakness of her rival States, and the pe- 
ninsula for half a century to come would 
be drenched in the blood of Frenchmen, 
Germans, Spaniards, fighting for: her 
cities as their prey. But now Lorenzo 
dei Medici was still alive. The famous 
policy which bears his name, held Italy 
suspended for a golden time in false tran- 
quillity and independence. ‘The princes 
who shared his culture and his love of 
art, were gradually passing into modern 
noblemen, abandoning the savage feuds 
and passions of more virile centuries, 
yielding to luxury and scholarly enjoy- 
ments. The castles were becoming courts, 
and despotisms won by force were set- 
tling into dynasties. 

It was just at this epoch that Duke 
Federigo built his castle at Urbino. One 
of the ablest and wealthiest condottieri 
of his time, one of the best instructed 
and humanest of Italian. princes, he com- 
bined in himself the qualities which mark 
that period of transition. And these he 
impressed upon his dwelling-house, which 
looks backward to the medizval fortalice 
and forward to the modern palace. This 
makes it the just embodiment in architec- 
ture of Italian romance, the perfect ana- 
logue of the “ Orlando Innamorato.” By 
comparing it with the castle of the Estes 
at Ferrara, and the Palazzo del Te of the 
Gonzagas at Mantua, we place it in its 
right position between medieval and 
Renaissance Italy, between the age 
when principalities arose upon the ruins 
of commercial independence and the 
age when they became dynastic under 
Spain. 

The exigencies of the ground at his 
disposal forced Federigo to give the build- 
ing an irregular outline. The fine facade, 
with its embayed /oggée and flanking tur- 
rets, is placed too close upon the city 
ramparts for its due effect. We are 
obliged to cross the deep ravine which 
separates it from a lower quarter of the 
town, and take our station near the 
oratory of St. Giovanni Battista, before 
we can appreciate the beauty of its de- 
sign, or the boldness of the group it 
forms with the cathedral dome and tower 
and the square masses of numerous out- 
buildings. Yet this peculiar position of 
the palace, though baffling to a close ob- 
server of its details, is one of singular 
advantage to the inhabitants. Set on the 
verge of Urbino’s towering eminence, it 
fronts a wave-tossed sea of vales and 
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mountain summits toward the rising and 
the setting sun. There is nothing but 
illimitable air between the terraces and 
loggias of the duchess’s apartinents and 
the spreading pyramid of Monte Catria. 

A nobler scene is nowhere swept from 
palace windows than this, which Cas- 
tiglione touched in a memorable passage 
at the end of his “ Cortegiano.” Toone 
who in our day visits Urbino, it is singular 
how the slight indications of this sketch, as 
in some silhouette, bring back the antique 
life, and link the present with the past — 
a hint, perhaps, for reticence in our de- 
scriptions. The gentlemen and ladies of 
the court had spent a summer night in 
ong debate on love, rising to the height 
of mystical Platonic rapture on the lips 
of Bembo, when one of them exclaimed, 
“The day has broken!” “He pointed 
to the light which was beginning to enter 
by the fissures of the windows. Where- 
upon we flung the casements wide upon 
that side of the palace which looks to- 
ward the high peak of Monte Catria, and 
saw that a fair dawn of rosy hue was born 
already in the eastern skies, and all the 
stars had vanished except the sweet re- 
gent of the heaven of Venus, who holds 
the border-lands of day and night; and 
from her sphere it seemed as though a 
gentle wind were breathing, filling the air 
with eager freshness, and waking among 
the numerous woods upon the neighbor- 
ing hills the sweet-toned symphonies of 
joyous birds.” 


II. 

THE house of Montefeltro rose into 
importance early in the twelfth century. 
Frederick Barbarossa erected their fief 
into a county in 1160. Supported by im- 
perial favor, they began to exercise an 
undefined authority over the district, 
which they afterwards converted into a 
duchy. But, though Ghibelline for sev- 
eral generations, the Montefeltri were too 
near neighbors of the papal power to free 
themselves from ecclesiastical vassalage. 
Therefore in 1216 they sought and ob- 
tained the title of vicars of the Church. 
Urbino acknowledged them as semi-des- 
pots in their double capacity of imperial 
and papal deputies. Cagli and Gubbio 
followed in the fourteenth century. In 
the fifteenth, Castel Durante was acquired 
from the Brancaleoni by warfare, and 
Fossombrone from the Malatestas by 
purchase. Numerous fiefs and villages 
fell into their hands upon the borders of 
Rimini in the course of a continued strug- 
gle with the house of Malatesta; and 
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when Fano and Pesaro were added at the 
opening of the sixteenth century, the do- 
main over which they ruled was a compact 
territory, sore forty miles square, be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Apennines, 
From the close of the thirteenth century, 
they bore the title of counts of Urbino. 
The famous Conte Guido, whom Dante 
placed among the fraudulent in hell, sup- 
ported the honors of the house and in- 
creased its power by his political action, 
at this epoch. But it was not until the 
year 1443 that the Montefeltri acquired 
their ducal title. This was conferred by 
Eugenius IV. upon Oddantonio, over 
whose alleged crimes and indubitable as- 
sassination a veil of mystery still hangs. 
He was the son of Count Guidantonio, 
andat his death the Montefeltri of Urbino 
were extinct in the legitimate line. A 
natural son of Guidantonio had been, 
however, recognized in his father’s life- 
time, and married to Gentile, heiress of 
Mercatello. This was Federigo, a youth 
of great promise, who succeeded his half- 
brother in 1444 as count of Urbino. It 
was not until 1474 that the ducal title was 
revived for him. 

Duke Frederick was a prince remark- 
able among Italian despots for private 
virtues and sober use of his hereditary 
power. Hespent his youth at Mantua, 
in that famous school of Vittorino da 
Feltre, where the sons and daughters of 
the first Italian nobility received a model 
education in humanities, good manners, 
and gentle physical accomplishments. 
More than any of his fellow-students 
Frederick profited by this rare scholar’s 
discipline. On leaving school he adopted 
the profession of arms, as it was then 
practised, and joined the troop of the 
condottiere Niccold Piccinino. Young 
men of his own rank, especially the 
younger sons and bastards of ruling fam- 
ilies, sought military service under cap- 
tains of adventure. If they succeeded 
they were sure to make money. The 
coffers of the Church and the republics 
lay open to their not too scrupulous 
hands; the wealth of Milan and Naples 
was squandered on them in retaining-fees 
and salaries for active service. There 
was always the further possibility of plac- 
ing a coronet upon their brows before they 
died, if haply they should wrest a town 
from their employers, or obtain the cession 
of a province from a needy pope. The 
neighbors of the Montefeltri in Umbria, 
Romagna, and the Marches of Ancona, 
were all of them condottieri. Malatestas 
of Rimini and Pesaro, Vitelli of Citta di 
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Castello, Varani of Camerino, Baglioni of | fered him comdotta in the complicated 
Perugia, to mention only a few of the| wars of Italy, Duke Frederick used his 
most eminent'nobles, enrolled themselves | arms, when occasion served, in his own 


under the banners of plebeian adventur- 
ers like Piccinino and Sforza Attendolo. 
Though their family connections gave 
them a certain advantage, the system was 
essentially democratic. Gattamelata and 
Carmagnola sprang from obscurity by 
personal address and courage to the com- 
mand of armies. Colleoni fought his'way 
up from the grooms to princely station 
and the 4éton of St. Mark. Francesco 
Sforza, whose father had begun life as a 
tiller of the soils seized the ducal crown 
of Milan, and founded a house which 
ranked among the first in Europe. 
’ It is not needful to follow Duke Fred- 
erick in his military career. We may 
briefly remark that when he succeeded to 
Urbino by his brother’s death in 1444, he 
undertook generalship on a grand scale. 
His own dominions supplied him with 
some of the best troops in Italy. He 
was careful to secure the good-will of his 
subjects, by attending personally to their 
interests, relieving them of imposts, and 
executing equal justice. He gained the 
then unique reputation of an honest 
prince, paternally disposed toward his 
dependents. Men flocked to his stand- 
ards willingly, and he was able to bring 
an important contingent into any army. 
Thesé advantages secured for him alli- 
ances with Francesco Sforza, and brought 
him successively into connection with 
Milan, Venice, Florence, the Church, and 
Naples. As a tactician in the field he 
held high rank among the generals of the 
age, and so considerable were his engage- 
ments that he acquired great wealth in 
the exercise of his profession. We find 
him at one time receiving eight thousand 
ducats a month as war-pay from Naples, 
with a peace pension of six thousand. 
While captain-general of the League, he 
drew for his own use in war forty-five 
thousand ducats of annual pay. Retain- 
ing-fees and pensions in the name of past 
services swelled his income, the exact ex- 
tent of which has not, so far as I am 
aware, been estimated, but which must 
have made him one of the richest of Ital- 
jan princes. All this wealth he spent 
upon his duchy, fortifying and beautify- 
ing its cities, drawing youths of promise 
to his court, maintaining a great train of 
life, and keeping his vassals in good 
humor by the lightness of a rule which 
contrasted favorably with the exactions 
of needier despots. 

While fighting for the masters who of- 


quarrels. Many years of his life were 
spent in a prolonged struggle with his 
neighbor Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, 
the bizarre and brilliant tyrant of Rimini, 
who committed the fatal error of embroil- 
ing himself beyond all hope of pardon 
with the Church, and who died discom- 
fited in the duel with his warier antago- 
nist. Urbino profited by each mistake of 
Sigismondo, and the history of this long 
desultory strife with Rimini is a histor 
of gradual aggrandisement and consoli- 
dation for the Montefeltrian duchy. 

In 1459, Duke Frederick married his 
second wife, Battista, daughter of Ales- 
sandro Sforza, lord of Pesaro. Their 
portraits, painted by Piero della Fran- 
cesca, are to be seen in the Uffizzi at 
Florence. Some years earlier, Frederick 
lost his right eye and had the bridge of 
his nose broken in a jousting match out- 
side the town-gate of. Urbino. After this 
accident, he preferred to be represented 
in profile —the profile so well known to 
students of Italian art on medals and bas- 
reliefs. It was not without medical aid 
and vows fulfilled by a mother’s self-sac- 
rifice to death, if we may trust the dia- 
rists of Urbino, that the ducal couple got 
an heir. In 1472, however, a son was 
born to them, whom they christened 
Guido Paolo Ubaldo. He proved a youth 
of excellent parts and noble nature — apt 
at study, perfect in all chivalrous accom- 
plishments. But he inherited some fatal 
physical debility, and his life was marred 
with a constitutional disease, which then 
received the name of gout, and which de- 
prived him of the free use of his limbs. 
After his father’s death, in 1482, Naples, 
Florence, and Milan continued Frederick’s 
war engagements to Guidobaldo. The 
prince was but a boy of ten. Therefore 
these important condoite must be regard- 
ed as compliments and pledges for the 
future. They prove to what apitch Duke 
Frederick had raised the credit of his 
State and war-establishment. Seven 

ears later, Guidobaldo married Elisa- 

etta, daughter of Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua. This union, though 
a happy one, was never blessed with chil- 
dren ; and in the certainty of barrenness, 
the young duke thought it prudent to 
radopt a nephew as heir to his dominions. 
He had several sisters, one of whom, Gio- 
vanna, had been married to a nephew of 
Sixtus IV., Giovanni della Rovere, lord 





of Sinigaglia and prefect of Rome. They 
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had a son, Francesco Maria, who, after 
his adoption by Guidobaldo, spent his 
boyhood at Urbino. 

The last years of the fifteenth century 
were marked by the sudden rise of Ce- 
sare Borgia to a power which threatened 
the liberties of Italy. Acting as general 
for the Church, he carried his arms 
against the petty tyrants of Romagna, 
whom he dispossessed and extirpated. 
His next move was upon Camerino and 
Urbino. He first acquired Camerino, 
having lulled Guidobaldo into false secu- 
rity by treacherous professions of good- 
will. Suddenly, the duke received intel- 
ligence that the Borgia was marching on 
on him over Cagli. This was in the mid- 
dle of June, 1502. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the state of weakness in which 
Guidobaldo was surprised, or the panic 
which then seized him. He made no 
effort to rouse his subjects to resistance, 
but fled by night with his nephew through 
rough mountain roads, leaving his capital 
and palace to the marauder, Cesare Bor- 
gia took possession without striking a 
blow, and removed the treasures of Ur- 
bino to the Vatican. His occupation of 
the duchy was not undisturbed, however ; 
for the people rose in several places 
against him, proving that Guidobaldo had 
yielded too hastily to alarm. By this 
time the fugitive was safe in Mantua, 
whence he returned, and for a short time 
succeeded in establishing himself again 
at Urbino. But he could not hold his 
own against the Borgias, and in Decem- 
ber, by a treaty, he resigned his claims 
and retired to Venfce, where he lived 
upon the bounty of St. Mark. It must be 
said, in justice to the duke, that his con- 
stitutional debility rendered him unfit for 
active operations in the field. Perhaps 
he could not have done better than thus 
to bend beneath the storm. 

The sudden death of Alexander VI., 
and the election of a Della Rovere to the 
papacy in 1503, changed Guidobaldo’s 
prospects. Julius II. was the sworn foe 
of the Borgias, and the close kinsman 
of Urbino’s heir. It was therefore _ 
for the duke to walk into his empty pal- 
ace on the hill, and to reinstate himself 
in the domains from which he had so re- 
cently been ousted. The rest of his life 
was spent in the retirement of his court, 
surrounded with the finest scholars and 
the noblest gentlemen of Italy. The 
ill-health which debarred him from the 
active pleasures and employments of his 
Station was borne with uniform sweetness 
of temper and philosophy. 


When he died, in 1508, his nephew, 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, succeeded 
to the duchy, and once more made the 
palace of Urbino the resort of men-at- 
arms and captains. He was a prince of 
very violent temper: of its extravagance 
history has recorded three remarkable ex- 
amples. He murdered the Cardinal of 
Pavia with his own hand in the streets of 
Ravenna; stabbed a lover of his sister to 
death at Urbino; and in a council of war 
knocked Francesco Guicciardini down 
with a blow of his fist. When the his- 
tory of Italy came to be written, Guic- 
ciardini was probably mindful of that in- 
sult, for he painted Francesco Maria’s 
character and conduct in darkcolors. At 
the same time this duke of Urbino 
passed for one of the first generals of the 
age. The greatest stain upon his memory 
is his behavior in the year 1527, when, by 
dilatory conduct of the campaign in Lom- 
bardy, he suffered the passage of Frunds- 
berg’s army unopposed, and afterwards 
hesitated to relieve Rome from the hor- 
rors of the sack. He was the last Italian 
condottiere of the antique type; and the 
vices which Machiavelli exposed in that 
bad system of mercenary warfare were 
illustrated on these occasions. During 
his lifetime, the conditions of Italy were 
so changed by Charles V.’s imperial set- 
tlement in 1530, that the occupation of 
condottiere ceased to have any meaning. 
Strozzi and Farnesi, who afterwards fol- 
lowed this profession, enlisted in the 
ranks of France or Spain, and won their 
laurels in northern Europe. 

While Leo X. held the papal chair, the 
duchy of Urbino was for a while wrested 
from the house of Della Rovere, and con- 
ferred upon Lorenzo de’ Medici. Fran- 
cesco Maria made a better fight for his 
heritage than Guidobaldo had done. Yet 
he could not successfully resist the power 
of Rome. The pope was ready to spend 
enormous sums of money on this petty 
war; the duke’s purse was shorter, and 
the mercenary troops he was obliged to 
use proved worthless in the field. Span- 
iards, for the most part, pitted against 
Spaniards, they suffered the campaigns to 
degenerate into a guerilla warfare of pil- 
lage and reprisals. In 1517 the duchy 
was formally ceded to Lorenzo. But this 
Medici did not live long to enjoy it, and 
his only child Catherine, the future queen 
of France, never exercised the rights 
which had devolved upon her by inheri- 
tance. The shifting scene of Italy beheld 
Francesco Maria reinstated in Urbino 





after Leo’s death in 1522. 
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This duke married Leonora Gonzaga, a 
princess of the house of Mantua. Their 
portraits, painted by Titian, adorn the 
Venetian room of the Uffizi. Of their 
son, Guidobaldo II., little need be said. 
He was twice married, first to Giulia Va- 
rano, duchess by inheritance of Cameri- 
no; secondly, to Vittoria Farnese, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Parma. Guidobaldo 
spent a lifetime in petty quarrels with his 
subjects, whom he treated badly, attempt- 
ing to draw from their pockets the wealth 
which his father and the Montefeltri had 
won in military service. He intervened 
at an awkward period of Italian politics. 
The old Italy of despots, commonwealths, 
and congottieri, in which his predeces- 
sors played substantial parts, was at an 
end. The new Italy of popesand Austro- 
Spanish dynasties had hardly settled into 
shape. Between these epochs, Guido- 
baldo II., of whom we have a dim and 
hazy presentation on the page of history, 
seems somehow to have fallen flat. Asa 
sign of altered circumstances, he removed 
his court to Pesaro, and built the great 
palace of the Della Roveres upon the pub- 
lic square. Guidobaldaccio, as he was 
called, died in 1574, leaving an only son, 
Francesco Maria II., whose life and char- 
acter illustrate the new age which had 
begun for Italy. He was educated in 
Spain at the court of Philip II., where he 
spent more than two years. When he re- 
turned, his Spanish haughtiness, punctil- 
ious attention to etiquette, and supersti- 
tious piety attracted observation. The 
violent temper of the Della Roveres, 
which Francesco Maria I. displayed in 
acts of homicide, and which had helped to 
win his bad name for Guidobaldaccio, took 
the form of sullenness in the last duke. 
The finest episode in his life was the part 
he played in the battle of Lepanto, under 
his old comrade, Don John of Austria. 
His father forced him to an uncongenial 
marriage with Lucrezia d’Este, princess of 
Ferrara. She left him, and took refuge in 
her native city, then honored by the pres- 
ence of Tasso and Guarini. He bore her 
departure with philosophical composure, 
recording the event in his diary as some- 
thing to be dryly grateful for. Left alone, 
the duke abandoned himself to solitude, 
religious exercises, hunting, and the econ- 
omy of his impoverished dominions. He 
became that curious creature, a man of 
narrow nature and mediocre capacity, who, 
dedicated to the cult of self, is fain to 
pass for saint and sage in easy circum- 
stances. He married for the second time 
a lady, Livia della Rovere, who belonged 


to his own family, but had been born in 
private station. She brought him one 
son, the prince Federigo Ubaldo. This 
youth might have sustained the ducal 
honors of Urbino, but for his sage-saint 
father’s want of wisdom. The boy was a 
spoiled child in infancy. Inflated with 
Spanish vanity from the cradle, taught to 
regard his subjects as dependents on a 
despot’s will, abandoned to the caprices of 
his own ungovernable temper, without 
substantial aid from the paternal piety or 
stoicism, he rapidly became a most intol- 
erable princeling. His father married 
him, while yet a boy, to Claudia de’ Me- 
dici, and virtually abdicated in his favor. 
Left to his own devices, Federigo chose 
companions from the troupes of players 
whom he drew from Venice. He filed 
his palaces with harlots, and degraded 
himself upon the stage in parts of mean 
buffoonery. The resources of the duchy 
were racked to support these parasites. 
Spanish rules of etiquette and ceremony 
were outraged by their orgies. His bride 
brought him one daughter, Vittoria, who 
afterwards became the wife of Ferdinand, 
grand duke of Tuscany. Then in the 
midst of his low dissipation and offences 
against ducal dignity, he died of apoplexy 
at the early age of eighteen — the victim, 
in the severe judgment of history, of his 
father’s selfishness and want of practical 
ability. 

This happened in 1623. Francesco 
Maria was stunned by the blow. His 
withdrawal from the duties of sovereignty 
in favor of such a son, had proved a con- 
stitutional unfitness for the duties of his 
station. The life he loved was one of 
seclusion in a round of pious exercises, 
petty studies, peddling economies, and 
mechanical amusements. A powerful and 
grasping pope was on the throne of Rome. 
Urban at thfs juncture pressed Francesco 
Maria hard; and in 1624 the last duke of 
Urbino devolved his lordships to the 
Holy See. He survived the formal act of 
abdication seven years; when he died, 
the pontiff added his duchy to the Papal 
States, which thenceforth stretched from 
Naples to the bounds of Venice on the 
Po. 


III, 


DUKE | began the palace at 
Urbino in 1454, when he was still only 
count. The architect was Lugiano of 
Lauranna, a Dalmatian; and the beautiful 
white limestone, hard as marble, used in 
the construction, was brought from the 





Dalmatian coast. This stone, like the 
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Istrian stone of Venetian buildings, takes 
and retains the chisel mark with wonder- 
ful precision. It looks as though, when 
fresh, it must have had the pliancy of 
clay; so delicately are the finest curves 
in scroll or foliage scooped from its sub- 
stance. And yet it preserves cach cusp 
and angle of the most elaborate pattern 
with the crispness and the sharpness of a 
crystal. When wrought by aclever crafts- 
man, its surface has neither the waxiness 
of Parian, nor the brittle edge of Carrara 
marble; and it resists weather better than 
marble of the choicest quality. This may 
be observed in many monuments of Ven- 
ice, where the stone has been long ex- 
posed to sea-air. These qualities of the 
Dalmatian limestone, no less than its 
agreeable creamy hue and smooth, dull 
polish, adapt it to decoration in low relief. 
The most attractive details in the palace 
at Urbino are friezes carved of this mate- 
rial in choice designs of early Renais- 
sance dignity and grace. One chimney- 
piece in the Sala degli Angeli deserves 
especial comment. A frieze of dancing 
cupids, with gilt hair and wings, their 
naked bodies left white on a ground of 
ultramarine, is supported by broad, flat 
pilasters. These are engraved with chil- 
dren holding pots of flowers; roses on 
one side, carnations on the other. Above 
the frieze another pair of angels, one at 
each end, hold lighted torches; and the 
pyramidal cap of the chimney is carved 
with two more, flying, and supporting the 
eagle of the Montefeltri on a raised medal- 
lion. Throughout the palace we notice 
emblems appropriate to the houses of 
Montefeltro and Della Rovere: their 
arms, three golden bends upon a field of 
azure: the imperial eagle, granted when 
Montefeltro was made a feud of the em- 
pire: the garter of England, worn by the 
Dukes Federigo and Guidobaldo: the 
ermine of Naples: the venzosa, or cup- 
ping-glass, adopted for a private badge by 
Frederick: the golden oak-tree on an 
azure field of Della Rovere: the palm- 
tree, bent beneath a block of stone, with 
its accompanying motto, /uclinata Resur- 
gam: the cypker, FE DX. Profile me- 
dallions of Federigo and Guidobaldo, 
wrought in the lowest possible relief, 
adorn the staircases. Round the great 
courtyard runs a frieze of military en- 
gines and ensigns, trophies, machines, 
and implements of war, alluding to Duke 
Frederick’s profession of condottiere. 
The doorways are enriched with scrolls 
of heavy-headed flowers, acanthus foliage, 
honeysuckles, ivy-berries, birds and boys 





and sphinxes, in. all the riot of Renais- 
sance fancy. 

This profusion of sculptured r/ievo is 
nearly all that remains to show how rich 
the palace was in things of beauty. Cas- 
tiglione, writing in the reign of Guido- 
baldo, says that “in the opinion of many 
it is the fairest to be found in Italy; 
and the duke filled it so well with all 
things fitting its magnificence, that it 
seemed less like a palace than a city. 
Not only did he collect articles of common 
use, vessels of silver, and trappings for 
chambers of rare cloths of gold and silk, 
and such like furniture; but he added 
multitudes of bronze and marble statues, 
exquisite pictures, and instruments of mu- 
sic of all sorts. There was nothing but 
was of the finest and most excellent qual- 
ity to be seen there. Moreover, he gath- 
ered together at a vast cost a large num- 
ber of the best and rarest books in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, all of which he 
adorned with gold and silver, esteeming 
them the chiefest treasure of his spacious 
palace.” When Cesare Borgia entered 
Urbino as conqueror in 1502, he is said to 
have carried off loot to the value of one 
hundred and fifty thousand ducats, or 
perhaps about a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. Vespasiano, the Florentine book- 
seller, has left us a minute account of the 
formation of the famous library of MSS., 
which he valued at considerably over 
thirty thousand ducats. Yet wandering 
now through these deserted halls, we seek 
in vain for furniture or tapestry or works 
of art. The books have been removed to 
Rome. The pictures are gone, no man 
knows whither. The plate has long been 
melted down. The instruments of music 
are broken. If frescoes adorned the cor- 
ridors, they have been whitewashed ; the 
ladies’ chambers have been stripped of 
their rich arras. Only here and there we 
find a raftered ceiling, painted in fading 
colors which, taken with the stonework of 
the chimney, and some fragments of in- 
laid panel-work on door or window; ena- 
bles us to reconstruct the former richness 
of these princely rooms. 

Exception must be made in favor of 
two apartments between the towers upon 
the southern fagade. These were appar- 
ently the private rooms of the duke and 
duchess, and they are still approached by 
a great winding staircase in one of the 
torricinit. Adorned in indestructible or 
irremovable materials, they retain some 
traces of their ancient splendor. On the 
first floor, opening on the vaulted loggia, 
we find a little chapel encrusted with 
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lovely work in stucco and marble; friezes 
of bulls, sphinxes, sea-horses, and foliage ; 
with a low relief of Madonna and Child in 
the manner of Mino da Fiesole. Close 
by is a small study with inscriptions to 
the Muses and Apollo. The cabinet con- 
necting these two cells has a Latin legend, 
to say that religion here dwells near the 
temple of the liberal arts : — 


Bina vides parvo discrimine juncta sacella, 
Altera pars Musis altera sacra Deo est. 


On the floor above, aa pom in 
position to this apartment, is a second, of 
even greater interest, since it was arranged 
by the duke Frederick for his own re- 
treat. The study is panelled in tarsia of 
beautifulk design and execution. Three 
of the larger compartments show Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, figures not unworthy 
of a Botticelli or a Filippino Lippi. The 
occupations of the duke are represented 
on a smaller scale by armor, dd¢ons of 
command, scientific instruments, lutes, 
viols, and books, some open and some 
shut. The Bible, Homer, Virgil, Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Cicero, are lettered, appar- 
ently to indicate his favorite authors. 
The duke himself, arrayed in his state 
robes, occupies a fourth great panel; and 
the whole of this elaborate composition 
is harmonized by emblems, badges, and 
occasional devices of birds,. articles of 
furniture, and so forth. The tarsia, or 
inlaid wood of different kinds and colors, 
is among the best in this kind of art to be 
found in Italy, though perhaps it hardly 
deserves to rank with the celebrated 
choir-stalls of Bergamo and Monte Oli- 
veto. Hard by is a chapel, adorned, like 
the lower one, with excellent reliefs. The 
loggia to which these rooms have access 
looks across the Apennines, and down on 
what was once a private garden. It is 
now enclosed and paved for the exercise 
of prisoners who are confined in one part 
of the desecrated palace! 

A portion of the pile is devoted to more 
worthy purposes; for the Academy of 
Raphael here holds its sittings, and pre- 
serves a collection of curiosities and books 
illustrative of the great painter’s life and 
works. They have recently placed in a 
tiny oratory, scooped by Guidobaldo II. 
from the thickness of the wall, a cast of 
Raphael’s skull, which will be studied 
with interest and veneration. It has the 
fineness of modelling, combined with 
shapeliness of form and smallness of 
scale, which is said to have characterized 
Mozart and Shelley. 

The impression left upon the mind after 





traversing this palace in its length and 
breadth, is one of weariness and disap- 
pointment. How shall we reconstruct 
the long-past life which filled its rooms 
with sound, the splendor of its pageants, 
the thrill of tragedies enacted here? It 
is not difficult to crowd its doors and va- 
cant spaces with liveried servants, slim 
pages in tight hose, whose well-combed 
hair escapes from tiny caps upon their 
silken shoulders. We may even replace 
the tapestries of Troy which hung one 
hall, and build again the sideboards with 
their embossed gilded plate. But are 
these chambers really those where Emilia 
Pia held debate on love with Bembo and 
Castiglione ; where Bibbiena’s witticisms 
and Fra Serafino’s pranks raised smiles 
on courtly lips; where Bernardo Accolti, 
“the Unique,” declaimed his verses to 
applauding crowds? Is it possible that 
into yonder hall, where now the lion of 
St. Mark looks down alone on staring 
desolation, strode the Borgia in all his 
panoply of war, a gilded glittering dragon, 
and from the dais tore the Montefeitri’s 
throne, and from the arras stripped their 
ensigns, replacing these with his own bull 
and Valentinus Dux? Here Tasso tuned 
his lyre for Francesco Maria’s wedding 
feast, and read “ Aminta” to Lucrezia 
d’Este. Here Guidobaldo listened to the 
jests and whispered scandals of the Are- 
tine. Here Titian set his easel up to 
paint; here the boy Raphael, cap in hand, 
took signed and sealed credentials from 
his duchess to the gonfalonier of Flor- 
ence. Somewhere in these huge rooms, 
the courtiers sat before a torch-lit stage, 
when Bibbiena’s “ Calandria” and Cas- 
tiglione’s “ 7irsz,” with their miracles of 
masques and mummers, whiled the night 
away. Somewhere, we know not where, 
Giuliano de’ Medici made love in these 
bare rooms to that mysterious mother of 
ill-fated Cardinal Ippolito; somewhere, in 
some darker nook, the bastard Alessandro 
sprang to his strange-fortuned life of tyr- 
anny and license, which Brutus - Loren- 
zino cut short with a traitor’s poignard- 
thrust in Via Larga. How many men, 
illustrious for arts and letters, memorable 
by their virtues or their crimes, have trod 
these silent corridors, from the great Pope 
Julius down to James III., self-titled king 
of England, who tarried here with Clemen- 
tina Sobieski through some twelve months 
of his ex-royal exile! The memories of 
all this folk, flown guests and masters of 
the still-abiding palace chambers, haunt 
us as we hurry through. They are but 
filmy shadows. We cannot grasp them, 
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localize them, people surrounding empti- 
ness with more than withering cobweb 
forms. 

Death takes a stronger hold on us than 
bygone life. Therefore, returning to the 
vast throne-room, we animate it with one 
scene it witnessed on an April night in 
1508. Duke Guidobaldo had died at Fos- 
sombrone, repeating to his friends around 
his bed these lines of Virgil: — 


Me circum limus niger et deformis arundo 
Cocyti tardaque palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 


His body had been carried on the shoul- 
ders of servants through those mountain 
ways at night, amid the lamentations of 
—— multitudes and the bayings of 

ogs from hill-set farms alarmed by flar- 
ing flambeaux. Now it is laid in state in 
the great hall. The dais and the throne 
are draped in black. Thearms and batons 
of his father hang about the doorways. 
His own ensigns are displayed in groups 
and trophies, with the banners of St. 
Mark, the Montefeltrian eagle, and the 
cross-keys of St. Peter. The hall itself is 
vacant, save for the high-reared catafalque 
of sable velvet and gold damask, sur- 
rounded with waxcandles burning stead- 
ily. Round it passes a ceaseless stream 
of people, coming and going, gazing at 
their duke. He is attired in crimson hose 
and doublet of black damask. Black vel- 
vet slippers are on his feet, and his ducal 
cap is of black velvet. The mantle of 
the Garter, made of dark-blue Alexan- 
drine velvet, hooded with crimson, lined 
with white silk damask, and embroidered 
with the badge, drapes the stiff sleeping 
form. 

It is easier to conjure up the past of 
this great palace, stroliing round it in free 
air and twilight; perhaps because the 
landscape and the life still moving on the 
city streets bring its exterior into har- 
mony with real existence. The southern 
facade, with its vaulted balconies and 
flanking towers, takes the fancy, fasci- 
nates the eye, and lends itself as a fit 
stage for puppets of the musing mind. 
Once more imagination plants trim 
orange-trees in giant jars of Gubbio ware 


‘upon the pavement where the garden of 


the duchess lay — the pavement paced in 
these bad days by convicts in grey can- 
vas jackets — that pavement where Mon- 
signor Bembo courted “dear dead wom- 
en” with Platonic phrase, smothering the 
menta of his natural man in lettuce culled 
from Academe and thyme of Mount Hy- 
mettus. In yonder loggia, lifted above 





the garden and the court, two lovers are 
in earnest converse. They lean beneath 
the coffered arch, against the marble of the 
balustrade, he fingering his dagger under 
the dark velvet doublet, she playing with 
a clove carnation, deep as her own shame. 
The man is Giannandrea, broad-shoul- 
dered bravo of Verona, Duke Guido- 
baldo’s favorite and carpet-count. The 
lady is Madonna Maria, daughter of 
Rome’s prefect, widow of Venanzio Va- 
rano, whom the Borgia strangled. On 
their discourse a tale will hang of wom- 
an’s frailty and man’s boldness — Came- 
rino’s duchess yielding to a low-born 
suitor’s stalwart charms. And more will 
follow, when that lady’s brother, furious 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, shall stab 
the bravo in torch-litten palace rooms 
with twenty poignard strokes twixt waist 
and throat, and their Pandarus shall be 
sent down to his account by a varlet’s 
coltellata through the midriff. Imagina- 
tion shifts the scene, and shows in that 
same loggia Rome’s warlike pope, attend- 
ed by his cardinals and all Urbino’s chiv- 
alry. The snowy beard of Julius flows 
down upon his breast, where jewels clasp 
the crimson mantle, as in Raphael's pic- 
ture. His eyes are bright with wine; for 
he has come to gaze on sunset from the 
banquet chamber, and to watch the line 
of lamps which soon will leap along that 
palace cornice in his honor. Behind him 
lies Bologna humbled. The pope returns, 
a conqueror, to Rome. Yet once again 
imagination is at work. A gaunt, bald 
man, close-habited in Spanish black, his 
spare, fine features carved in purest ivory, 
leans from that balcony. Gazing with 
hollow eyes, he tracks the swallows in 
their flight, and notes that winter is at 
hand. This is the last Duke of Urbino, 
Francesco Maria II., he whose young 
wife deserted him, who made for himself 
alone a hermit-pedant’s round of petty 
cares and niggard avarice, and mean- 
brained superstition. He drew a second 
consort from the convent, and raised up 
seed unto his line by forethought, but 
beheld his princeling fade untimely in the 
bloom of boyhood. Nothing is left but 
solitude. To the mortmain of the Church 
reverts Urbino’s lordship, and even now 
he meditates the terms of devolution. Jes- 
uits cluster in the rooms behind, with 
comfort for the ducal soul, and calcula- 
tions for the interests of Holy See. 

A farewell to these memories of Ur- 
bino’s dukedom should be taken in the 
crypt of the cathedral, where Francesco 
Maria II., the last duke, buried his only 
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son and all his temporal hopes. The 
place is scarcely solemn. Its dreary da- 
rocco emblems mar the dignity of death. 
A bulky Peta by Gian Bologna, with Ma- 
donna’s face unfinished, towers up and 
crowds the narrow cell. Religion has 
evanished from this late Renaissance art, 
nor has _ the after-glow of Guido Reni’s 
hectic piety yet overflushed it. Chilled 
by the stifling humid sense of an extinct 
race here entombed in its last representa- 
tive, we gladly emerge from the sepulchral 
vault into the air of day. 

Filippo Visconti, with a smile on his 
handsome face, is waiting for us at the 
inn. His horses, sleek, well-fed, and 
rested, toss their heads impatiently. We 
take our seats in the carriage, open wide 
beneath a sparkling sky, whirl past the 
palace and its ghost-like recollections, 
and are half-way on the road to Fossom- 
brone in a cloud of dust and whirr of 
wheels before we think of looking back 
to greet Urbino. There is justtime. The 
last decisive turning lies in front. We 
stand bare-headed to salute the grey mass 
of buildings ridged along the sky. Then 
the open road invites us with its varied 
scenery and movement. From the shad- 
owy past we drive into the world of human 
things, forever changefully unchanged, 
unrestfully the same. This interchange 
between dead memories and present life 
_is the delight of travel. J. A.S. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. STANNIFORTH MAKES FRIENDS. 


AT the age of three-and-forty, the mem- 
ber for Blackport was probably as con- 
tented a sample of humanity as could have 
been found from John o’ Groat’s to the 
Land’s End. A man who possesses 
wealth, congenial occupation, a good di- 
gestion, and a clear conscience, must be 
a very extraordinary sort of man indeed 
if he be not happy; and Tom Stanniforth 
was by no means an extraordinary man. 
Some people thought him odd; but his 
oddity had never taken the form of such 
base ingratitude to fortune as dissatisfac- 
tion with his lot, nor was he niggardly of 
his smiles to a world which had treated 
him so well. He liked the world, and the 
world liked him; and when he told Nellie 
that he had no enemies and hated nobody, 
he made a statement which was not only 





true, but which, considering the circum- 
stances of the case, was almost a truism. 
He may not, perhaps, have deserved any 
great credit for being in love and charity 
with all:men; but the fact that he was so 
was generally counted to his credit never- 
theless : and this much may, at all events, 
be claimed for him, that he had not wasted 
his life, and that he had used his money 
and his abilities without stint in the ser- 
vice of his fellow-creatures. What he 
called his hobbies had all been generous 
hobbies ; and if many of them had ended 
in failure and some had been extinguished 
by a cold shower of not undeserved ridi- 
cule, a fair percentage at least had borne 
good fruit. He shrugged his shoulders 
over his failures, shook the ridicule off 
his broad back, and plodded on his way, 
to an accompaniment of cheers and laugh- 
ter. Had he been an ambitious man, a 
distinguished political career might have 
been open to him, for he had plenty of 
common sense; he had had a long expe- 
rience of the House of Commons, he 
loved hard work, and he had that patient 
diligence in mastering the details of a 
subject which is one of the rarest and 
most useful of qualities; but he was not 
ambitious, and in truth cared not a jot for 
the game of politics. He called himself 
a Radical because, in a general way, he 
thought it was better to progress than to 
stand still; and he was not so amenable 
to discipline as he ought to have been; 
he had more than once taken upon him 
to play the exfant terrible ; and thus office 
never had been, and was now never likely 
to be, offered to him. 

In private life he had hosts of friends, 
comprising all classes of the community, 
from royalty down to the operatives, the 
chimney-sweeps, the discharged criminals, 
and others whose wrongs he had at differ- 
ent times undertaken to set to rights. 
No kind of society came amiss to him; 
and as his purse was always open, his 
good nature boundless, and his acquaint- 
ance with social shibboleths all that could 
be desired, he was welcome wherever he 
went. Yet, after something like a quarter 
of a century of hospitality given and re- 
ceived, he was still a bachelor, and, as 
some of his friends feared, a confirmed 
one. 

It may be questioned, however, whether 
any bachelor of less than threescore and 
ten can be said to be confirmed in his 
bachelorhood ; and perhaps he is never 
more vulnerable than at that precise pe- 
riod of middle life when mothers com- 
monly give him up in despair. For it is 
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then that the blanks caused by the death 
or marriage of old friends begin to be 
felt, and domesticity acquires charms 
never thought of before, and a new sense 
of loneliness weighs upon a man’s spir- 
its. Tom Stanniforth (no one, by the 
way, ever called him anything but Tom) 
was entering upon this critical phase of 
his career, and was experiencing the sen- 
sations incidental thereto, at the time 
when Mrs. Winnington made up her mind 
to select another son-in-law from the ranks 
of the plutocracy. It is needless to say 
that many kind efforts had been made be- 
fore then to render his existence a less 
solitary one; but from one cause and an- 
other they had all proved abortive. With 
his great wealth, and with the knowledge 
of human nature which he had perforce 
acquired, it might not have been surpris- 
ing if he had resolved to lead a single 
life, as modest heiresses are said to do, 
from a conviction of the impossibility of 
ever knowing certainly whether he was 
loved for his own sake; but, as as a mat- 
ter of fact, he had formed no such deter- 
mination. He had not married simply 
because he had never happened to fall 
very much in love ; because accidents had 
prevented his following up a youthful 
fancy or two; because, in fact, he had 
always had plenty of other things to think 
about. Now, for the first time in the 
course of his busy and joyous life, he was 
asking himself whether it was not advis- 
able that he should settle down, and pro- 
vide his huge, desolate mansion in -the 
midlands with a mistress; and he was not 
unwilling to be vanquished by Mrs. Win- 
nington, whose intentions he perfectly 
understood, and who, indeed, played her 
game after a fashion which could hardly 
have deceived the least suspicious of men. 
He thought Edith might do very well. 
She was of course by a great many years 
his junior, and he was not conscious of 
being at all in love with her; but these 
drawbacks —if drawbacks they were — 
need not prevent her from making him an 
excellent wife, nor him from blessing her 
with the best of husbands. So, since 
Margaret pressed him to pay her a long 
visit, and since he had for the moment no 
other engagements, save such as could be 
easily got rid of, he decided to make him- 
self comfortable at Longbourne and wait 
upon events. He might, in the sequel, 
propose to Edith, or he might not; and 
again, she might accept him, or she might 
not. Either way he had no great mental 
disturbance to dread. 

The popularity to which this fortunate 





man was accustomed did not fail to attend 
him in his new quarters. Philip—him- 
self a popular person, though in a differ- 
ent way and from quite other causes — 
recognized in the new-comer a kindred 
spirit, and obtained without difficulty his 
co-operation in a project for private theat- 
ricals which Margaret had rather unwil+ 
lingly consented to think about; Mr 
Brune, who had never shared his daugh- 
ter’s antipathy for the race of Stanniforth, 
took a great fancy to him, and was pleased 
to find that he was unaffectedly interested 
in farming operations; and Walter’s prej- 
udices, which, if less outspoken, were not 
less deep than his sister’s, were overcome 
at once and forever when he walked 
across the park to Longbourne one morn- 
ing, and found the member for Blackport 
in his shirt-sleeves practising cricket with 
the coachman and a couple of stable- 
helpers. As for the ladies, two at least 
of them were loud in their praises of him. 
“He is so genuine,” said Mrs. Winning- 
ton, who was fond of a stock phrase. 
And for many a long day her intimates 
heard much of the genuineness of Tom 
Stanniforth. 

Nevertheless, there was one person 
who made up her mind that she would 
have nothing to do with the universal 
favorite, charm he never so wisely. For 
a whole week Nellie Brune held herself 
aloof, finding one excuse after another 
for absenting herself from Longbourne, 
privately upbraiding her brother with his 
apostacy and listening to her father’s 
panegyrics in eloquent silence; and great 
was her disgust when, on the eighth day, 
Mr. Brune brought his friend and sup- 
planter in toluncheon. To avoid speak- 
ing to him was hardly practicable, but she 
was determined not to be gracious; and 
she was so far successful that her father, 
who rarely scolded her, took her to task 
somewhat severely afterwards for her 
want of hospitality. But the provoking 
thing was that Mr. Stanniforth did not 
seem to notice it atall. If he had looked 
conscious or embarrassed, or had shown 
any signs of being ashamed of himself, her 
heart might have been softened towards 
him; but he did nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, he totally ignored all pre- 
vious passages of arms between them, 
alluded to the Duchess of Retford’s ball 
just as if nothing of a painful nature had 
occurred on that occasion, and ended by 
boldly asking Miss Brune to walk round 
the garden with him and show him her 
flowers. 

“ We have no flowers worth looking at,” 
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she answered, in a very chilling tone; but 
he declined to be chilled or to believe this 
assertion; and the upshot of it was that 
Nellie had to comply with his request. 

She walked a few paces in advance of 
him, pointing out the various flower-beds 
with her sunshade, and showing by her 
manner that she was merely acquitting 
herself of a task, and of an uncongenial 
one. 

“ Petunias flourish very well here; the 
calceolarias are a failure this year. This 
is the rose-garden. It is small, as you 
see; but the soil is considered good for 
roses, and my father has been very suc- 
cessful with them. He has taken a great 
many prizes. In fact, he could tell you 
all about them a great deal better than I 
can. Quite at the end of that path there 
is a magnolia-tree which people say is the 
finest in the county. You can easily find 
your way, if you care to goand look at it.” 

Mr. Stanniforth laughed outright. “I 
see you want to get rid of me,” said he; 
“but I am too old and too thick-skinned 
to mind a snubbing. And I am deter- 
mined to be friends with you before I 
have done with you, Miss Brune.” 

“Then please consider that we have 
made friends, and that you have done with 
me,” cried Nellie, with sudden irritability. 
“T am sure I am not quarrelsome; no- 
body has ever accused me of being that. 
I don’t think it was very kind or very 
polite of you to lead me on to make my- 
self ridiculous the other night; but that 
is all over now, and we need not say any 
more about it. Probably we shall not 
meet often again ; so it doesn’t matter.” 

“1 don’t call that making friends,” said 
Tom. 

Nellie made no rejoinder for some min- 
utes, and then said, with great delibera- 
tion: “I should have thought you might 
have been satisfied with having made 
friends with everybody in the house, ex- 
cept me. What can it possibly signify to 
you whether I like or dislike your I 
don’t dislike you personally, if that mat- 
ters: why should I, when | know nothing 
about you? But we can never be really 
friends; and you know why. We are 
hereditary enemies, as the English and 
French used to be.” 

“Hereditary enemies!—because my 
father bought an estate of yours?” 

“No; not because he bought it.” 

“But because he chanced to make 
money out of it. I wish with all my heart 
that it had not so happened; but a fair 
bargain is no robbery, for all that.” 

“We won't argue the question,” said 


Nellie calmly. “I haye my notion of a 
fair bargain, and you have yours.” 

Mr. Stanniforth reddened alittle. “I 
can’t allow that this is a case about which 
there can be two opinions,” he said. 
“ Really you are very — very ——” 

“ Wrongheaded?” suggested Nellie, 
smiling. Her equanimity began to re- 
turn as her adversary’s showed signs of 
disturbance. 

“Well, I should not have ventured to 
use the word myself; but if you think it 
applicable —— ” 

‘But of course I don’t. I think that it 
is I who am right and you who are wrong. 
You are much cleverer than I am, and I 
dare say that, if we went on arguing, you 
would get the best of it. Only that 
wouldn’t make us any the more friends.” 

“I suppose not. Very well, then, I will 
be the friend and you shall be the foe. It 
will be uncomfortable; but it can’t be 
helped. In the mean time, I must go 
back to Margaret and tell her that I have 
failed ignominiously in my mission.” 

“What mission?” Nellie asked. 

“They want you to take a part in the 
play that young Marescalchi is getting up. 
Margaret maintained that you would 
never be persuaded to act on the same 
stage with me; but I made bold to say 
that I could persuade you. I could not 
suppose, you see, that you would pay me 
the compliment of cutting off your nose to 
spite your face.” 

Now, had this question of the theatri- 
cals been broached ten minues earlier, it 
is certain that Nellie would have repudi- 
ated all connection with them; but the 
wiliness of Tom’s diplomacy had its effect 
upon her. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘cut- 
ting off my nose to spite my face,’” she 
answered. “I promised Philip ever so 
long ago that I would act when the time 
came; and I always keep my engage- 
ments.” 

So the envoy was enabled to state, at 
dinner that night, that no substitute for 
Miss Brune in the forthcoming entertain- 
ment need be sought for. Whereupon 
Mrs. Winnington remarked that in her 
young days it had not been customary to 
encourage schoolgirls to give themselves 
ridiculous and impertinent airs; and 
Philip, from the other side of the table, 
observed that one of the faults of the 
present system of education was the 
teaching of accomplishments which so 
many of the last generation had shown 
themselves capable of acquiring without 





any aid. 
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This graceful sally was Philip’s sole 
contribution to the harmony of the even- 
ing. He was silent and preoccupied and 
unlike himself; and Margaret, watching 
him furtively, feared that he must be ill. 
The fact was that Colonel Kenyon, who 
had been absent on a visit to some mem- 
bers of his own family, had returned that 
afternoon; and the sight of the colonel’s 
face put Philip disagreeably in mind of 
that encounter at the corner of the Green 
Park which he had almost succeeded in 
banishing from his memory. He was 
reminded of it in a still more direct and 
unpleasant manner in the smoking-room 
afterwards, when Hugh attacked him sud- 
denly with, — 

“ By the way, didn’t I see you walking 
in Piccadilly the other day?” 

Philip shook his head. “I haven’t 
been in London at all since I saw you 
last, except just to drive from one station 
to another. London in August is rather 
too hot for people who haven’t lived in 
Madras.” 

“ Well, I could have sworn it was you,” 
persisted Hugh. “In fact, I should have 
spoken to you, if you hadn’t been walking 
with a — lady.” 

“ Alady!—andin August! For heav- 
en’s sake, Colonel Kenyon, don’t make 
these awful accusations when Mrs. Win- 
nington is present, or I shall have to write 
to Gloucestershire to prove an alibi.” 

Hugh said no more; but he looked 
rather oddly at the young man; and then 
Philip knew that he had lied in vain. A 
moment’s consideration, too, showed him 
that he had lied unnecessarily, which was 
worse. Why should he not at once have 
admitted the impeachment, accompanying 
his admission with a gentle insinuation 
that it is not always convenient to be rec- 
ognized? Had he done so, Kenyon would 
have been convicted of a breach of good 
manners, and no slur would have been 
cast upon himself, save that of being a 
young man like other young men. But 
this sensible reflection came too late to 
be of any use, and from that day forth 
Colonel Kenyon’s name was added to 
Philip’s list of persons suspected and dis- 
liked. 

The compliment was in some degree 
reciprocated perhaps; but Hugh was not 
a man who made up his mind hastily for 
or against any one; moreover, he had 
promised to be a friend to Marescalchi, 
and meant to keep his promise. After 
the latter had left the smoking-room, 
Tom Stanniforth said, in his brisk, quick 
way, — 





“ That is a clever young fellow; some- 
thing ought to be made out of him. Mar- 
garet is doing her best to spoil him, 
though.” 

“TI don’t know what more she could 
have done for him than she has done,” 
said Hugh, who, whatever his private 
opinion may have been, did not choose to 
hear Margaret criticised by others. “I 
don’t know what more any father could do 
for his son than to send him to Eton and 
Oxford, and allow him to choose his own 
profession.” 

“But the difference between a father 
and Margaret is that a father would make 
his son understand that, when he has 
chosen a profession, he must stick to it; 
or at least that he must fix upon a profes- 
sion of some kind.” 

“Well, he has chosen the law, I be- 
lieve.” 

“He has changed his mind, it seems. 
He informed us in a casual sort of way at 
luncheon yesterday that he didn’t mean to 
be a lawyer; and when somebody asked 
him what he did mean to be, he said he 
hadn’t the ghost of an idea. Now, you 
know, that sort of thing will never do. I 
don’t know Margaret well enough to in- 
terfere ; but you might say a word or two, 
might you not? Women don’t under- 
stand the importance of time in these mat- 
ters.” 

“‘] will speak to the lad himself,” said 
Hugh, a good deal disturbed by this in- 
telligence. 

And next day, accordingly, he did take 
an opportunity of expounding to Philip 
his simple notions of duty. He made his 
lecture as little didactic as he could; but 
he knew that good advice is seldom pal- 
atable to youth, and was fully prepared 
to receive a civil hint to mind his own 
business. Philip, however, took his in- 
tervention in very good part, and dis- 
ewes all intention of leading an idle 
life. 

“TI should never make my fortune as a 
barrister,” he said; “it isn’t my line at 
all. But there are many other excellent 
ways of earning one’s bread. What 
should you think of the Church, now?” 

“The Church! Well, really —if you 
ask me, I must confess I should hardly 
say you were fitted to be a parson,” an- 
swered Hugh, a little shocked; for he 
had an immense reverence for the cloth, 
and was not very quick at taking up a 
joke. 

“Oh,don’t you think so? This is very 
discouraging. I have always been given 
to understand that, though I might be a 
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little deficient in power of close reason- 
ing, I had great ease of language and a 
good turn for paradox — just the sort of 
gifts that are calculated to make a man 
shine in the pulpit arfd come to howling 
grief in a court of law. And I can’t help 
thinking that I should look very nice in a 
short surplice and a colored stole. ‘The 
Reverend Philip Marescalchi’—it has a 
fine ecclesiastical ring. Or perhaps we 
might say ‘Father Marescalchi,’ for I 
should certainly go in for what old Lang- 
ley calls ‘advanced Church teaching.’ 
How pleased Meg would be! But per- 
haps, after all, I haven’t got a vocation; 
and the Stock Exchange might be more 
suitable upon the whole.” 

“Yor know best what you are fitted 
for,” said Hugh, who began to have a dim 
suspicion that he was being laughed at. 
“Take up any trade or profession that 
you please, so that you take up one or 
another. All that I meant to impress 
upon you was that you ought not to give 
Margaret a moment’s uneasiness, if you 
can help it.” 

“There was no need to impress that 
upon me,” answered Philip. And Hugh, 
watching him, wondered why he sighed 
and became grave and sobered all of a 
sudden. 

The truth was that Philip’s love for 
Margaret was the strongest feeling of his 
nature. It was not strong, certainly, in the 
sense of exercising much influence over 
his conduct; but it was strong enough to 
afflict him with occasional twinges of re- 
morse and sometimes even with wakeful- 
ness at night. Some uneasiness he had 
caused her in the past, and what he had 
done and proposed to do must needs 
cause her something more than uneasi- 
ness in the future. It was his habit to 
enjoy the present, and to live for it alone; 
but, every now and again, a chance re- 
mark or incident would bring his true 
position vividly before him; and when 
that occurred, he would fall into sudden 
and deep despondency, as he did now. 

The two men had te to the stables, 
and were crossing the lawn towards the 
house. As they approached it, a carriage 
drove past, in which was seated a lady 
who bent forward to look at them. Mares- 
calchi raised his hat, and Hugh mechani- 
cally did the same. 

“ Who is that?” he inquired. 

“An old friend of yours,” answered 
Philip; “ Lady Travers. She pays us a 
visit of a few hours about twice in the 
course of the year — when she gets leave 
from her husband.” 





“ Dear me!” exclaimed Hugh ; “so that 
was Kate Travers. I should never have 
known her again.” 

“ Ah, I dare say she doesn’t look as 
young as she did ten years ago. Old 
Travers leads her a deuce ofa life. They 
say he sends for her and beats her when- 
ever he feels one of his bad fits of gout 
coming on; I don’t know whether it’s 
true or not. Anyhow, he won’t let a sin- 
gle one of her relations enter his house. 
For some years, I believe, he devoted all 
his energies to picking a quarrel with 
Mrs. Winnington; but she wouldn’t be 
quarrelled with at any price, and the story 
is that at last, in despair, he offered her 
five hundred a year upon condition that 
she would swear by all she held most sa- 
cred never to speak to him again as long as 
she lived. You ought to hear the dear 
old lady talk.about him. ‘Poor George! 
Such aconstant sufferer, and yet such a 
marvellous constitution! The doctors 
say he may last for many years yet. I 
wish I were able to help poor Kate more 
in nursing him; but with all my other du- 
ties, you know,’ etc., etc. The joke of it 
is that she doesn’t know whether to wish 
for his death or not; for he assuredly 
won’t leave her anything in his will, and 
it isn’t absolutely certain that she would 
manage to get five hundred a year, or the 
value of it, out of the widow.” 

Philip’s fits of dejection seldom lasted 
long. The incident of Lady Travers’s ap- 
pearance was quite sufficient to divert his 
thoughts and to enable him, subsequently, 
to take his full share in the entertainment 
of the new arrival. 

Mrs. Winnington was talking to her 
eldest daughter when Hugh entered the 
drawing-room. “And how did you leave 
poor George? Not any better? How 
terribly trying it is for you! I wish it 
were in my power —oh, yes, my dear, I 
quite understand that he wouldn’t like it ; 
I know what gout is, and how irritable it 
makes the best of us. Such a charming 
ball at the Duchess of Retford’s the other 
night; I half hoped you might have been 
there. Edith enjoyed herself immense- 
ly.’ 
" tate Travers, tall, thin, and pale, with 
blue eyes half closed, like her mother’s, 
but with none of that lady’s grandeur of 
presence, got up and held out her hand, 
saying, with a faint smile and a little 
sigh, “Well; what have you been doing 
all these years?” 

“T have been growing old,” answered 
Hugh, and then wished he had held his 
tongue; for in truth time had been far 
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more merciful to him than to his ques- 
tioner, and the rejoinder which she made 
was almost an inevitable one. 

“ Like all of us. But you at least are 
recognizable, which it seems that I am 
not. I knew you at once, when I drove 
past you just now; but you didn’t know 
me.” 

“You take no care of yourself what- 
ever, Kate,’’ struck in Mrs. Winnington. 
“ A woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance neglects her duty to society. If 
you go on as you have been doing, you 
won’t be fit to be seen by the time you 
are forty.” 

Lady Travers shrugged her shoulders 
slightly, and sank back again upon the 
sofa from which she had risen. She was 
a faded woman, whose beauty, once fa- 
mous, was traceable only in the perfect 
mould of her brow and nose and in the 
classical ripple of her golden hair. The 
lips which Hugh remembered so full and 
red and constantly curved into smiles 
were thin now and nearly colorless; the 
contour of the face was rounded no 
longer; the chin was sharp, and there 
were hollows in the cheeks. Hugh’s soft 
heart was touched by the sight of this 
melancholy wreck. He seated himself 
beside the friend of his youth, and began 
to chat familiarly about bygone days ; but 
he failed to elicit any responsive cheer- 
fulness from her. Perhaps the only priv- 
ilege that Lady Travers had gained by 
her elevation in rank was that of not 
troubling herself to talk when she did not 
feel inclined; and apparently she did not 
feel inclined now. At luncheon she onl 
roused herself from her apathy to pee | 
Tom Stanniforth once or twice in a 
wholly uncalled-for and inappropriate 
manner ; insomuch that Hugh’s compas- 
sion became worn out at last, and he 
wondered whether she had driven twelve 
miles from the country house where she 
was staying with her gouty lord merely in 
order to act the part of a general kill-joy 
and to say disagreeable things to the most 
inoffensive and good-humored of men. 

Before she went away, however, he 
heard from her own lips not only that her 
visit had had a purpose, but what that 
purpose was. It was late in the after- 
noon, and her carriage was waiting for 
her at the door, when she walked quickly 
across the lawn to the shady bench upon 
which he was lounging, and announced 
that she wanted to speak to him. There 
was a pink flush upon her cheeks, and her 
manner was as excited as it had hitherto 
been passionless. r 
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“ Hugh,” she said, “ I believe you might 
put a stop to this disgraceful business, if 
you chose to bestir yourself. I am pow- 
erless; and unless you make an effort to 
save the poor girl, nobody will.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” asked Hugh, staring. 

“ About Edith, of course; you surely 
don’t mean to pretend that you don’t 
know what is going on. Do you intend 
to sit still, with your hands folded, and 
see her married by force to that man 
Stanniforth, who is old enough to be her 
father, and whom she detests?” 

“ But, my dear Lady Travers, I don’t 
think she does detest him. As far as I 
can judge, she likes him very much; and 
so does every one else for that matter. 
As for his age ‘3 

“As for his age, Lord Travers is old 
enough to be my grandfather. Is that 





‘what you were going to say? I should 
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have thought one such marriage was 
enough for the family.” 

“It isn’t exactly my business, you see,” 
said Hugh; “ but I am bound to say that 
I think Stanniforth is acapital fellow, and 
that his wife has every chance of being a 
happy woman.” 

“That is what Margaret keeps on re- 
peating. Margaret doesn’t care; she is 
wrapped up in that theatrical boy of hers; 
and so long as he gets everything that he 
wants, she thinks the whole world ought 
to be contented. Besides, she is afraid 
of my mother, like the rest of us. Mr. 
Stanniforth may be a very decent sort of 
man; I don’t say he isnot. But if Edith 
does not love him, she will be miserable 
with him all the same. I ought to know 
something about the consequences of a 
loveless marriage, if anybody does.” 

This was so undeniable that Hugh 
thought it wisest to ignore the observa- 
tion. It also struck him that Lady Trav- 
ers would have shown better taste if she 
had kept her domestic misfortunes to 
herself. 

“* Well,” he remarked, “she has only to 
refuse him. Stanniforth isn’t an ogre, 
when all is said.” 

“Only to refuse him!” echoed Lady 
Travers scornfully; “that is so easy and 
simple, is it not? As if you did notknow 
what we Winningtons are! We are as 
weak as water, the whole of us, and my 
mother has always made us do exactly 
what she pleased. In my case it was not 
altogether her fault; 1 wanted to be a 
countess; I thought it would be a fine 
thing; and Ihad my reward. Edith, poor 
child, is not so ambitious. All she wants 
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is to be allowed to marry the man of her 
choice; and if by any means I can save 
her from such a life as mine has been, I 
will do it.” 

“The man of her choice? There is 
such a person, then?” 

“ Never mind about that,” answered 
Lady Travers, laughing a little. “ In- 
deed, I don’t know myself whether there 
is or not. She writes to me sometimes, 
and from different things that she has 
said, I fancied that there might be some- 
body. But that, after all, is not the im- 
portant matter.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Hugh; “I 
think itis rather important. Because, if 
she didn’t happen to care for any one 
else, it seems to me that Tom Stanni- 
forth 2 

“Oh, bother Tom Stanniforth !” inter- 
rupted Lady Travers impatiently. “Iam 
sick of hearing of all his good qualities. 
I tell you that if he were an angel from 
heaven it would make no difference.” 

Hugh rubbed his nose in perplexity. 
* But what would you have me do?” he 
asked; ‘“‘ Why do you come to me?” 

“ Because Aol always do come to 
you when they are in trouble, and because 
there is nobody else,” answered Lady 
Travers conclusively. ‘You can doa 
great deal to prevent it, if you will only 
try. Youcan get Margaret over to her 
side, for one thing, and that will be so 
much gained. You might speak to the 
man himself, too, if necessary; and you 
are not frightened of my mother, I sup- 

ose. I must not stay any longer. I am 
ehind my time as it is, and I shall be 
made to suffer for it. Now, remember, 
Hugh, I count upon you to do a best. 
Perhaps I may be able to help a little 
by-and-by; but I can’t be sure. Good- 
bye.” And with that she hastened away 
to her carriage, leaving Colonel Kenyon 
to sink down upon the bench again, mut- 
tering something that was not exactly a 
blessing upon womankind in general. 

“It is time that I made a stand against 
this kind of thing, you know,” said he to 
himself. “If one lot of these good peo- 
ple mean to continue egging me on to de- 
feat the designs of the other lot, a ~ 
will certainly come when they will fall 
upon me with one accord, and, after beat- 
ing me to death, willshake hands over my 
prostrate body. Whyam I to be singled 
out to do everybody’s dirty work, I should 
like toknow? Already this morning I have 
been preaching to one of them, and have 
got sneered at for my pains; and now, if 
you please, I am to interfere between 





mother and daughter, and, in all probabil- 
ity, to make myself offensive to the one 
person in the world whom I would cut off 
my hand sooner than offend. It’s out of 
all reason to expect me todoit. At the 
same time, if it were in any way possible 
to out-manceuvre that old harridan * 

“Has Kate been with you all this 
time?” asked Mrs. Winnington, appear- 
ing suddenly from behind a clump of 
evergreens at his back. ‘“ We were won- 
dering how it was that we did not hear the 
carriage drive away. What have you been 
talking about?” 

And Hugh, with a guilty air, answered 
vaguely, “Oh, about all sorts of things.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
COLONEL KENYON GOES TO CHURCH. 


THE Reverend Ethelbert Langley was 
one of the many clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church of Great Britain who se- 
renely defy the law every day, with no 
fear of aggrieved parishioners and the 
Court of Arches before their eyes. Mr. 
Langley’s parishioners never dreamt of 
considering themselves aggrieved, and 
would perhaps have been rather ungrate- 
ful had they so considered themselves. 
For so many years had he been rector of 
Longbourne ; for so many years had he 
devoted himself, body and soul, to the 
welfare of his flock ; so unweariedly had he 
visited the sick, and with so unstinting a 
hand had he ministered to the necessities 
of the poor, that it would have been shab- 
by indeed —so these illogical folks ar- 
gued —to dispute his right to assume 
certain positions at certain times in his 
own church, or to array himself, while in 
the performance of his sacred duties, in 
garments which varied in hue with the 
progress of the seasons. A fine broad 
spirit of toleration prevailed in this rustic 
parish, where the benefit of possessing a 
spiritual guide at once well-to.do, open- 
handed, and a bachelor, was appreciated 
at its proper value, and where the looking 
of a gift horse in the mouth was justly 
held to be an unworthy and foolish ac- 
tion, 

Toleration, however (as Mr. Swainson, 
farmer and churchwarden, would often 
remark) was one thing, and bigotry was 
another. He didn’t himself see no virtue 
in turning away from roast mutton of a 
Friday and blowing of yourself out with 
jam tarts and such-like; but he hoped he 
knowed his duty to his weaker brethren, 
and if it made the missus feel better than 





her neighbors to let alone butcher’s meat 
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once a week, why what he said was, let 
her doit. Vestments agin was innercent 
kind of things as couldn’t do no harm to 
no one, and incense was a beautiful smell, 
when once a body got his nose used to the 
tickling of it; but drat them daily ser- 
vices! How was a woman to get through 
her daily work and see to things like she 
oughter, if she was to be gadding off to 
church every blessed morning, same as if 
*twas a Sunday? Nunno! them ways of 
going on was well enough for quality, 
as had nothing better to ockipy them ; but 
farmers’ wives had their home dooties to 
‘tend ter, and if Mrs. Swainson took to 
neglecting hers, him and parson should 
fall out, and that was all about it. 

Probably good Mrs. Swainson was not 
— eager to attend matins at eight A.M. ; 
and, truth to tell, the quality, despite the 
leisure with which they were credited, 
were scarcely more zealous than she in 
this matter. Forit is evident that church 
at eight implies rising before seven, and, 
deeply as Mr. Langley was revered by 
the ladies of the vicinity, there were few 
of them who deemed it incumbent upon 
them to perform such a feat as that for 
his sake. Hence it was that the daily 
congregation usually consisted of Mrs. 
Stanniforth, of the village schoolmistress, 
of two or three old women who had an eye 
to tea and snuff, and of the gardener from 
the rectory, who rang the bell. The first 
of these was as regular an attendant as 
the rector himself. Summer and winter, 
fair weather and foul, Mrs. Stanniforth 
was sure to be seen kneeling in her place 
when the clock struck eight, unless by 
any chance she happened to be absent 
from home. She had formed and main- 
tained the habit partly because it had 
been represented to her in the light of a 
duty, and partly because she particularly 
disliked early rising; for Margaret was a 
victim to that not uncommon form of reli- 
gious fervor which finds solace in the 
wearing of hair shirts. 

Not many of those who partook of the 
hospitality of Longbourne suspected that 
their hostess had been up and about three 
hours before she poured out their coffee 
for them at breakfast ; but Hugh, whom a 
ten years’ residence in the East had ac- 
customed to ways which are said to en- 
sure health, wealth, and wisdom, had 
seen her tall figure many a time flitting 
across the park on misty mornings, and 
had often longed to follow her. He had 
been withheld from gratifying this very 
harmless inclination by a dread of being 
thought intrusive, as well as by something 


of the same feeling which leads people to 
speak in a whisper on entering a church ; 
but, on the day succeeding that of Lady 
Travers’s visit, he overcame his scruples 
hand set off after Margaret, thinking to 
himself that the end justified the means. 
Since he had taken upon him to persuade 
her of the iniquity of mammon-worship, it 
seemed wisest to attack her at a time 
when worldly prudence might be pre- 
sumed to occupy the lowest place in her 
thoughts. 

Through the sunny garden he followed 
in her track, under the branches of scented 
lime-trees, along a narrow footpath, and 
across the meadows where her feet had 
passed and had “left the daisies rosy ;” 
and it was characteristic of the man that, 
as he walked, he thought less of the 
opportunity of prosecuting his own love 
affairs than of lending a helping hand to 
those of a young woman who had not the 
courage to stand up for herself, and in 
whom — except in so far as that she was 
Margaret’s sister — he felt no very lively 
interest. 

It was not a part of his plan to over- 
take Margaret before she reached the 
church door. He slipped in behind her 
unobserved, and dropped on his knees, 
as she did, when the tinkling bell ceased, 
and Mr. Langley, after a few inaudible 
words of exhortation, proceeded, in a 
hurried, mumbling voice, with ‘ Where- 
fore I pray and beseech you,” etc. 

The service was soon over — too soon, 
even, for one of those who took part in it. 
The peace and gloom of the little, dark 
building soothed Hugh’s senses ; he would 
fain have lingered within its quiet pre- 
cincts; he felt a nervous unwillingness to 
set about the delicate business which he 
had taken in hand, and to sow the seeds 
of discord in a community which had 
hitherto subsisted harmoniously onough. 
Full well he knew that whoever declared 
war upon Mrs. Winnington must reckon 
with no mean foe ; “and what,” he thought, 
“if Margaret herself should turn me the 
cold shoulder?” Such a calamity ap- 
peared by no means beyond the range of 
calculation. 

Her face was grave and rather sad, as 
she passed down the aisle; but it broke 
out into smiles when she came upon 
Colonel Kenyon, standing, hat in hand, 
in the porch. 

“You here!” she exclaimed. “ Did 





you come to meet me? I hope you did, 
ecause I want very much to have a talk 
= you, and somehow or other I never 
see you alone now.” 
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This was, at all events, a hopeful be- 
ginning. Hugh confessed that she had 
rightly divined the reason of his presence 
there. “I came to meet you; I didn’t 
come to say my prayers,” he acknowl- 
edged, laughing. 

“There was nothing to prevent your 
doing both,” she rejoined. “ But perhaps 
the world is too much with you, as it is 
with Mrs. Prosser, who says she would 
be obliged to give up her situation if she 
had to forgive the housemaids their tres- 
passes every morning before breakfast. 
Once a week, by making a good gulp, the 
thing may be done; but to wipe off all 
scores once in the twenty-four hours 
would be simply to court anarchy. So 
Prossef remains in bed.” 

“T am willing to forgive because I want 
to be forgiven,” said Hugh. “The fact 
is that I am going to do a little bit of 
trespassing myself. I haven’t trespassed 
often upon your patience and good-nature 
during all this long time, have I, Mar- 
garet? I haven’t interfered unwarrant- 
ably, or offered my opinion without having 
been asked for it, even though I have 
been in a sort of way your guardian.” 

* You have always been all that was 
most kind and considerate, and I don’t 
know what you mean by talking about in- 
terference. Surely I need not tell you that 
you may say anything and everything that 
you like to me.” 

“Ah, yes; we all allow our friends 
that privilege until they make use of it. 
Interference is interference, call it what 
you will. I know you will think me med- 
dling and officious; but there’s no help 
for it. I said I would speak to you, and 
now I've got to do it.” 

He looked so downcast at the prospect 
that Margaret was filled with surprise 
and compunction. “Why, Hugh,” she 
exclaimed, “what a foolish old fellow 
you are! You used not to be troubled 
with so many scruples, and indeed there 
is no necessity for them. I am quite 
prepared for the scolding which no doubt 
I deserve. Itis about Philip, of course.” 

Hugh shook his head; but she either 
did not see or misunderstood this gesture 
of dissent. “ Anditso happens,” she went 
on, “that that is the very subject upon 
which I want toconsult you. You mustn’t 
think that his deciding to give up the bar 
is not a great disappointment to me; but 
what can I do? I can’t push him by 
main force into a profession which he 
dislikes ; and surely it would not be wise 
to do so, if I could.” 

“It strikes me that a little coercion 


would be a very wholesome thing for 
him,” replied Hugh, thankful for this di- 
version. “As for your not being able to 
force him, why, of course, you can force 
him into a profession of some kind. I 
mean to say you can simply stop the sup- 
plies. Are you quite sure that it is the 
bar, and not work of any description, that 
he dislikes?” 

“No,” answered Margaret slowly; “I 
am not sure: to you I don’t mind sayin 
that I am not sure. Some people fee 
pain more than others, and I fancy that 
some people, too, abhor drudgery more 
than others.” 

“Oh, there are drones in every hive.” 

Margaret continued, without noticing 
this severe interpolation. “I have al- 
ways had that feeling about Philip. He 
is like the lilies of the field, beautiful but 
useless. That is not his fault,” she add- 
ed, turning suddenly upon Hugh, with a 
slightly defiant ring in her voice. 

“It will be his misfortune, though ; and 
no small misfortune to a penniless man. 
If that is the view he takes of himself, I 
am very sorry for him. You ought not 
to encourage it, Margaret; you ought not, 
indeed. It isn’t a question of whether an 
idle life is or is not a miserable thing in 
itself; the fact of the matter is that some 
men can afford to be purely ornamental, 
and others can’t. Marescalchi should 
know that he is one of those who can’t.” 

“He does know it; but there are so 
many things that one knows to be true 
and yet cannot always realize: We all 

now that we shall die some day; but 
we don’t behave as if we believed in the 
possibility of any such thing. When I 
die,” added Margaret with a sigh, “ poor 
Philip will be cast adrift upon the world 
with only a very small fortune to help him 
through it. That is what troubles me so; 
for I haven’t been able to save, Hugh, in 
spite of all my wise resolutions. I thought 
at first that I could easily lay by half my 
income ; but, as things have turned out, 
it has been quite the other way, and it is 
all that I can do to make both ends meet. 
You did not think I was such a spend- 
thrift, did you?” 

“I know that your money is not spent 
upon yourself,” said Hugh, with a shade 
of indignation in his voice. 

“It is spent in ways that please my- 
self,” she returned quietly. “I can’t 
claim any superiority over the people who 
pay thousands a year to their dressmak- 
ers, because I don’t happen to care about 
dresses. Circumstances have obliged me 





to find my pleasure in the pleasure of 
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others, and that is how my money goes. 
It sounds unselfish; but it is not so 
really; and the proof is that, if I had 
thought a little more about Philip’s hap- 
piness — ago, I should not have accus- 
tomed him to a luxurious style of living. 
Now it has come to this, that I may die 
any day, and leave him in what to him 
would seem almost like absolute want.” 

This affecting prospect failed to touch 
Hugh’s feelings; but he was greatly 
alarmed at the suggestion of Margaret’s 
sudden decease. 

“ What makes you say that?” he asked 
quickly. “Isanything the matter? You 
are not looking at all well.” 

“T never was better in my life,” she 
answered laughing; “but one can’t tell 
what may happen. My lungs are not all 
right, you know; and we are a consump- 
tive family ; and the insurance offices re- 
fuse to have anything to do with me, 
which is a great bore. In short ——” 

“In short, Marescalchi will have to 
work for his living, and give up lazy hab- 
its. And a very good thing too.” 

“But really, Hugh, he is not lazy; he 
doesn’t mind putting himself to any 
amount of trouble about theatricals, for 
instance, or anything in which he is inter- 
ested. What I doubt is his power of ap- 
plying himself to work in which he is not 
interested. 1 often think that he is best 
suited for some kind of artistic career — 
something independent, something excit- 
ing, something that might bring quick 
successes.” 

“ Then he had better put on spangled 
tights, and tumble in the ring. After all, 
I believe the stage is more in his line 
than “a pay | else,” said Hugh, who was 
growing a little weary of discussing 

hilip’s aptitudes, and who was far from 
suspecting how nearly his notions corre- 
sponded with that young gentleman’s own 
upon this point. 

“ Don’t be ill-natured, Hugh,” said Mar- 
garet; and he apologized at once. 

“] didn’t mean to be ill-natured; I am 
sure you know that. It slipped out. My 
bark is worse than my bite.” 

In truth Colonel Kenyon believed that 
he was capable of saying extremely sharp 
things upon occasion, and frequently took 
himself to task at night for having uttered 
Some such withering sarcasm as the 
above. 

The two friends had left the church far 
behind them in the course of their confer- 
ence, and were now walking across the 
short grass of the park, which the sun 
had already dried. The time seemed to 
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have come.for Lady Travers’s envoy to 
discharge himself of his mission; and he 
was knitting his brows and cudgelling his 
brains in-the effort to find some artful 
method of leading up the subject when 
Margaret took up the conversation with — 

“ Now I am going to inflict another of 
my troubles upon you. You remember 
what I told you, the day you arrived, about 
Tom Stanniforth and Edith?” 

“Ah!” sighed Hugh, drawing a long 
breath of relief and satisfaction. 

She glanced at him interrogatively. 
“Have you heard anything? Did Tom 
speak to you about it?” 

“No, but Lady Travers did. She took 
me into her confidence yesterday after- 
noon, before she went away.” 

“Did she?” exclaimed Margaret, in a 
tone of some vexation; “ I wonder what 
made her do that.” 

“I can’t think. But she did; and, to 
tell you the truth, I wish she hadn’t. I 
told her it was none of my business, and 
all that; but she had got it into her head 
that I could do what she couldn’t; and so 
—there it was. She said I might get you 
over to Edith’s side, perhaps. don’t 
— why she should have imagined so; 

ut——’ 

“‘ Edith’s side!” cried Margaret; “ but 
I am on Edith’s side; and so, of course, 
is my mother, if Kate would only see it. 
She made us very unhappy yesterday by 
the things shesaid. Is it likely that my 
mother would wish for anything that 
would make her daughter miserable ?” 

Hugh was eloquently silent. 

* “You don’t understand my mother,” 
Margaret resumed, after waiting in vain 
for a reply. “Because she is anxious 
that Edith should marry well, you think 
her mercenary and scheming; and yet, 
when a father tries to put his son in the 
way of becoming arich man, you say he 
is only doing his duty. To a woman 
there is but one means open of obtaining 
riches, and every one allows that riches 
are desirable in themselves.” 

“You used not to think so.” 

“ Nor do I now —for myself; but I am 
exceptional. Generally speaking, parents 
wish their children to be spared the pinch 
of poverty; and if any woman told me 
that she would not prefer a rich son-in- 
law to a poor one, I shouldn’t believe her. 
It seems to me that there can be no pos- 
sible harm in giving a girl the chance of 
marrying a man who is not only rich but 
kind and good.” 

al. quite agree with you; but you 
wouldn’t have the. girl marry a man be- 
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cause he was rich, and kind, and good, if 
she didn’t love him.” 

“No; only I think those would be 
very good reasons for loving him; and I 
am quite sure that it would be an excel- 
lent thing for Edith if she could care for 
Tom Stanniforth. He evidently admires 
her, and, to the best of my belief,-she 
likes him. At all events, there is this to 
be said, that she does not like anybody 
else better.” 

Hugh began to laugh. “ None so blind 
as those who won’t see,” he remarked. 
“Why, ~~ dear Margaret, where have 
_— eyes been, and what do you think is 
ikely to happen when boys and girls are 
together all day long? I don’t pretend 
to be specially quick-sighted in such mat- 
ters; but even I could have told you and 
Mrs. Winnington that there was some 
risk in providing Edith with a good-look- 
ing young man for a constant compan- 
ion. 

Margaret stood still, and clasped her 
hands nervously. “Oh! what do you 
mean?” she exclaimed. “Surely it isn’t 
Philip!” 

“ No, no; it isn’t Philippe le Bel, Philip 
the Eternal and the Inevitable — it isn’t 
Philip this time. There, I beg your par- 
don; but really, you know, Philip is not 
the only good-looking young man in the 
world. There’s no accounting for tastes ; 
and, for my own part, I confess that I 
think Walter Brune the handsomer of the 
two.’ 

“Walter Brune!” repeated ee 
incredulously; “he is only a boy. Wal- 
ter cannot be thinking of marrying; he 
has really no prospects whatever, poor 
fellow. Mr. Brune is not at all well off, 
as I dare say you know; and he was tell- 
ing me, the other day, that he very much 
regretted now that he had not brought 
Walter up for some profession. It has 
always been a sort of tradition with them 
that the eldest son should do nothing, 
and the idea was that Walter should re- 
main at home and occupy himself with 
farming until, in due course, he succeeded 
his father as owner of Broom Leas; but 
it seems that of late years the farm has 
not even paid its way, and, with all that 
family to be provided for, you may im- 
agine what chance there is of poor Wal- 
ter’s being able to support a wife. I feel 
sure that you must be mistaken about 
him.” 

“T may be—only somehow I don’t 
think Iam. Young people usually fall in 
love first, and turn their attention to ways 
and means afterwards. It is a pity that 





it should be so; but we must take human 
nature as we find it.” 

* Colonel Kenyon spoke a little drily ; for 
he was disappointed at finding that Mar- 
garet viewed this incipient romance from 
so commonplace and conventional a 
standpoint. It would have been more 
like her, and more womanly, he thought, 
to have at once espoused the cause of the 
needy lover; and, had she done so, he 
would have been quite prepared to argue 
upon the other side, to-expatiate, upon 
the folly of long engagements, and to 
peint out how impracticable it was to live 
upon love. As she said nothing, but 
walked on with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, he felt bound to continue in the 
same strain as he had begun. 

“ Supposing that I am right in my con- 
jecture, and that Mrs. Winnington dis- 
covers a hitch in her programme, I hope 
she will remember that she has only her- 
self to thank for it.” 

Margaret shook her head sorrowfully. 
“No,” she said; “it is my fault. If there 
is anything between Walter and Edith it 
is my stupidity that has brought it about. 
To you it must seem as if my stupidity 
had been very great indeed; but you 
don’t know how difficult it is to realize 
that a few years convert children into 
men and women. Philip is different; he 
has always been old for his age, and he 
has seen so much of the world. But 
Walter is a big schoolboy in all his habits 
still. It was so much a matter of course 
that he should be continually in and out 
of the house that it never occurred to me 
to make any change when Edith and my 
mother came to live with me, or to sup- 
pose that he would think of Edith, or she 
of him, in that way. I knew it was es- 
sential that she should marry money, and 
I always expected to hear that some one 
had been found for her in London. I 
had my own hopes about Philip; 1 know 
— or, at least, I think I know — who will 
be his wife some day; and Walter — well, 
I suppose I forgot that, as you say, peo- 
ple will fall in love, whether they can 
afford to marry or not. I am the one who 
is to blame.” 

“That is to say that you are the one 
who will be blamed — which is not quite 
the same thing,” remarked Hugh. 

“ Oh, as far as that goes, I shall never 
cease to blame myself. Nothing can 
come of this attachment, you know, if it 
oe good, that is; nothing 
but tears and disappointments, and per- 
haps quarrels, Even supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that my mother could 
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be brought to consent to an engagement, 
Mr. Brune never would.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that. You 
seem to think that he will be willing 
enough to let his daughter engage herself 
to a young gentleman with extravagant 
tastes, no money, and no careers My 
own impression is that when once Mrs. 
Winnington’s opposition is broken down 
the battle will be as good as won.” 


“Do you really wish to make a battle | 


of it, then? and.are you, of all men, going 
to proclaim yourself the champion of two 
silly lovers?” asked Margaret, laughing 
a little. “I should have thought lovers 
were the last people in the world to 
arouse your sympathy.” 

At this Hugh winced slightly, and 
probably she saw that her words had 
hurt him, for she made haste to add, “I 
know you sympathize with everybody who 
is in tribulation, though; you would like 
to make the whole human race happy, if 
you could. That is the difference be- 
tween you and me; you serve others with- 
out thinking about yourself, while I do 
the same, or make a feeble effort at doing 
it, because it pleases myself. But, Hugh, 
there would be no kindness in showing 
sympathy — active sympathy, I mean — 
with these two. Just think of it. The 
utmost that they could hope for would be 
a vague _— of being married some 
day; and ‘some day’ could only mean 
after Mr. Brune’s death — nothing else 
that I know of could put them into pos- 
session of a sufficientincome. Don’t you 
see what the end of it would be sure to 
be? After a few years it would be all 
broken off; and though that might not be 
an irreparable misfortune to Walter, I am 
afraid it might very easily be so to Edith. 
In such cases it is always the woman who 
suffers.” 

“Ah!” said Hugh; “it’s a crooked 
business, look at it which way you will.” 

“Every business that I meddle with 
goes crooked!” cried Margaret, with a 
sudden burst of despondency. “I don’t 
know how or why it itis; but soit is. I 
suppose I must deserve to fail, or I should 
hardly fail as invariably as I do.” 

“Oh, but you must not reproach your- 
self so far as this affair is concerned,” said 
Hugh, all his inclination towards stern- 
ness melting away at the sight of her 
distress. “After all, we know nothing. 
Lady Travers and I may have been too 
hasty in jumping to conclusions. Any- 
how, you have done the best that you 
could do for the girl; you have given her 
a capital chance of establishing herself, 





and if she is so perverse as to like the 
poor man better than the rich one, itis no 
fault of yours.” 

“T ought not to have allowed her the 
chance of liking the poor one,” Margaret 
sighed. “ How everything comes round 
to a question of money! I used to think 
that the one great blessing of being rich 
would be that one would not need to 
trouble one’s self with that detestable sub- 
ject; but somehow it seems that there is 
no escape from it. My money has never 
done any good to me, and sometimes I am 
afraid that it has done no good to other 
people either.” 

“You wanted to get rid of it once,” 
Hugh remarked, with a faint smile. 

“So I do still; I have not changed. 
And, indeed, I do get rid of it,” she added, 
glancing at her companion with a half- 
deprecatory laugh; “only I am not sure 
that anybody is the better off. The older 
I grow the more plainly I see that wealth 
is the source of all evil. You told me 
long ago that it would at least give me 
independence; but it has not done any- 
thing of the kind. Some people, you 
know, are not fit to be independent; and 
evidently I am one of them. I want 
somebody to order me about, and to tell 
me when I make a fool of myself.” 

“You want somebody to take care of 
you and protect you, perhaps,” said Hugh, 
with a slight tremor in his voice. 

“That is a prettier way of saying the 
same thing. However, no one seems in- 


clined to undertake the task, except Mr. 


Langley ; and Mr. Langley, unfortunately, 
won’'tdo. At one time I thought I cael 
try it; but when I found that he would be 
satisfied with nothing short of uncondi- 
tional submission, I had to beat a hasty 
retreat, and 1 don’t think he has ever 
quite forgiven me. A director is a com- 
fort in some ways; but then he must not 
be an absolute tyrant.” 

“Ah! I should not be so exacting,” 
murmured Hugh. 

She did not in the least guess his mean- 
ing; but, seeing how serious he looked, it 
occurred to her that he might fancy him- 
self slighted by that bygone craving for 
priestly guidance. 

“ I don’t mean to say that I ever thought 
of consulting Mr. Langley as a friend or 
a man of the world,” she explained. “ You 
know that you are my one and only friend 
and adviser. But one is not obliged to 
take advice, you see; and when it is good 
advice one very seldom does take it. 
What I want, in order to keep me from 
doing foolish things with my eyes open, 
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is authority ; and if I could have brought 
myself to believe in Mr. Langley’s claims 
to obedience, I dare say I should have 
been preserved from the commission of 
many injudicious actions ; but he tells me 
I have no right understanding of the 
apostolic succession. The upshot of it 
is that I must go bungling on in my own 
way.” 

Hugh was not listening to her. His 
sober brain was in a whirl; he mr 
knew how much he had said or implied. 
Accident—a sudden feeling of great 
compassion, an inward revolt against the 
falseness of his position — had led him to 
the very verge of the leap at which he had 
been craning for so long, and now he had 
lost his heada little, as timid riders will in 
such situations. He might have chosen 
bis time and place ill; calamity might be 
waiting with grinning jaws to swallow him 
up on the other side; but the control of 
events had slipped out of his grasp, and 
the only thing clear to him was that jump 
he must. His companion and he had 
crossed the park, and had reached a gate 
which separated it from the garden. He 
had stepped forward to let her through; 
but, instead of doing so, he wheeled round 
abruptly, and faced her. 

“ Margaret,” he began, in an odd, hur- 
ried voice, “I have something to say to 
you, something that I have been wanting 
to say any time these ten years. Ah! it 
is more than that — it is a great deal more 
than ten years since I first loved you. I 
don’t know whether this is any news to 
you ; but you need not give me an answer 
now. You can think it over. You won’t 
decide in a minute, when you remember 
that it is all my life, past and future, that 
is standing up for judgment. Oh, I don’t 
expect you to be zz dove with me —an 
old fellow like me! I am not such an 
ass as that. And yet I am sure that I 
could make pe happy. If I were not 
sure of that, I should never have dared to 
speak. I am asking you to give up a 
great deal; but wealth is not what you 
care for,and I have saved a little —we 
should not be what is called exactly poor. 
And something I can give you: I can 
give you a home, and rest from all the 
worries that have troubled you, and — 
and a heart —a heart which ——” 

He pulled up just in time to save him- 
self from floundering into absolute ba- 
thos. Hugh had not the gift of unpre- 
meditated eloquence. He had at least 
declared himself in a manner which could 
not be misunderstood, and in the eager- 
ness of the moment the fashion of his 
é 





declaration seemed a matter of minor im- 
portance. It is not until darkness has 
fallen, and we have our pillow for our con- 
fidant, that we recall the idiotic speeches 
of the day with groanings that cannot be 
uttered. As for Colonel Kenyon, his part 
in this scene might have been more im- 
pressive, but would assuredly not have 
been more successful, if he had rehearsed 
it for weeks beforehand.’ His heart sank 
when he glanced at Margaret’s face; for 
he read there not only astonishment and 
pain, but something more, which looked 
terribly like disgust. 

“I never would have believed this of 
you,” she said in a low voice. “ Will you 
let me pass, please?” 

Hugh started back, and threw open the 
gate. He had failed, and his failure did 
not surprise him; but he was not going 
to be spoken to as though he had done 
something to be ashamed of. Therefore 
he said, with a great show of determina- 
tion, “ You will give me an answer, Mar- 
garet. It shall be given when you please ; 
but I have a right to an answer.” 

“There can only be one answer,” she 
replied, without looking at him. “ How 
could you think — but if you have not un- 
derstood, there is no use in talking about 
it! Only I think you, at least, might 
have known that I am not the less Jack’s 
wife because he is dead, and that to speak 
to me of — of — love is to insult both him 
and me.” 

“You don’t mean that, Margaret; you 
must know that it is not so. A widow is 
not a wife, and there is no insult in an 
honest man’s offer of his love and name.” 

“Coming from any one else, there 
might not be; but coming from you, there 
is.” 

‘“‘ That is a very cruel and a very unjust 
thing to say,” cried Hugh. 

“I think it is you who are cruel,” she 
returned. 

They walked on for a few paces in si- 
lence, and then Margaret stopped short 
suddenly, and exclaimed, “ Let us try to 
forget all this; let us never say another 
word about it as long as we live! I think 
I can see how it has happened. It was 
my fault, because I grumbled about being 
lonely and about things going wrong. 
You thought there was only one way of 
escape for me, and you were ready to sac- 
rifice yourself, as you always are. You 
did not understand; but I suppose men 
never do understand how women feel. 
All men forget after a time.” 

Hugh shook his head. “I at least am 
not a man who forgets easily. If you 
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knew all, you would acknowledge that. I 
never loved, and never shall love, any 
woman but you. I loved you long before 
you ever saw poor Jack Stanniforth. I 
could not speak in those days, and after- 
wards -I would not, because I feared to 
offend you. At the end of ten years I 
was surely entitled to open my lips. Is 
it because through all that long time I 
have done my utmost to serve you, and 
to behave towards you like a friend and 
nothing more, that you accuse me of in- 
sulting you when I confess the truth at 
last?” 

“On, don’t go on!” she exclaimed, 
holding up her hand with an imploring 

esture; “ you don’t know how dreadfully 
it pains me to hear you talk like that. It 
seems as if —as if ‘ 

“ As if what?” 

“As if it had been all a pretence — 
your friendship, I mean. Why did you 
not tell me of this long ago?” 

“ Would it have made any difference if 
I had?” 

“It would have made this difference, 
that there would have been no deceit.” 

“I never was accused of being deceit- 
ful before in all my life,” cried Hugh, 
with some warmth. 

“ I did not mean to accuse you of that,” 
she answered, a little ashamed of herself. 
“] don’t want to make any accusations, 
and I beg your pardon if I have hurt you 
by anything that I have said. The best 
thing that we can do is never to refer to 
the subject again. I am very, very sorry, 
Hugh,” she added, holding out her hand 
to him; “but what you wish for is quite 
impossible.” 

He took her hand meekly enough. He 
felt that he was being very badly treated, 
that he was being forgiven without having 
sinned ; but he was a man accustomed to 
be roughly used by fortune, and at that 
particular moment he dreaded a perma- 
nent breach with Margaret as the worst 
disaster that could befall him. 

“You are not angry?” he said hum- 
bly, and, it must be admitted, rather 
weakly. 

“ No,” she answered slowly, “I am not 
angry; I have no right to be so. I am 
rather disappointed, that is all. Do what 
we will, things can never be quite the 
same again.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Ah!” she said, pausing on the door- 
step to deliver the last shot, after the man- 
ner of her sex, “ we are like the purblind 

eople in the parable; we have been so 

sy trying to remove the mote from 





Edith’s eye that we never noticed the 
beam that was in our own.” 

Thinking over this not very apt illus- 
tration afterwards, Hugh was forced to 
the conclusion that the plural number had 
been made use of in it merely as a con- 
cession to politeness, and that it was not 
in Margaret’s eye that the beam was sup- 
posed to exist. 


From The Spectator. 
THE VEGETARIAN ANIMALCULES OF THE 
DEEP SEA. 
PROFESSOR MOSELEY, of Oxford, who 
delivered before the British Association, 
on Monday night, a most interesting and 
amusing account of some of the features 
of deep-sea life, introduced, probably for 
the first time to a great multitude of his 
auditors and readers, those remarkable 
little protozoa which carry their kitchen- 
gardens about incorporated in their own 
persons, and contrive, as it were, to feed, 
out of their own waste tissues, the plants 
on which they themselves feed in return. 
In fact, a mutual-benefit society appears 
to be arranged between the animals and 
plants, with a continuous division of 
profits always going on. This is Profes- 
sor Moseley’s account of the partnership: 
“ Certain animals have embedded in their 
tissues numbers of unicellular alge, which 
are not to be regarded as parasites, but 
which thrive in the waste products of the 
animal, while the animal feeds upon the 
products elaborated by the alge. This 
combined condition of existence has been 
named by Dr. Brandt ‘symbiosis.’” [A 
vile word, Dr. Brandt! Why not call it; 
“ compound-life,” at once?] “The ani- 
mals in which it is most abundantly ex- 
hibited are the radiolarians, jelly-like 
protozoa, which have numerous bright, 
yellow cells embedded in their tissues, 
the unicellular alge in question. These 
radiolarians are exclusively pelagic and 
enormously abundant, and having been 
discovered to be endowed with their own 
vegetable supply, are self-supporting, as 
it were, and constitute an immense addi- 
tional ultimate source of pelagic food.” 
This is as though a cow were furnished 
with little strips of verdant meadow on 
her own hide, so conveniently arranged 
that while they grew out of her, she could 
yet graze offthem. Sucha self-supporting 
cow would be regarded with envy by the 
dairyman, and it is difficult to see how, 
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animalcules thus delightfully provided 
with a commissariat to which they were 
necessary, and which was necessary to 
them, should ever move on in the direc- 
tion of any kind of evolution at all. With 
meal and appetite so ingeniously com- 
bined, the meal satisfying the appetite, 
and the appetite providing the materials 
for the growth of a future meal, — it would 
seem that nothing further could be done 
in the way of “co-ordinating the organiza- 
tion with the environment ” — which is, 
we believe, the best-approved philosophi- 
cal way of expressing the adaptation of 
wants to the external objects which satisfy 
the wants, and of the qualities of external 
objects to the wants which they supply. 
And yet it seems to be obvious that these 
remarkable protozoa, though amongst the 
best fed and best provided of nature’s 
vegetarians, are also amongst the least ad- 
vanced forms of animal life. It seems 
that those who prefer to talk of nature 
rather than of mind as the ultimate cause 
of things, must confess that nature is dis- 
satisfied with this very ingenious device of 
combining in one the kitchen-garden and 
the owner of the kitchen-garden, and takes 
a great deal more pains to develop those 
forms of life which have to go in search 
of their food and to run the risk of failing 
to find it, than she takes to develop the 
form of life in which she had made most 
careful provision for indolence and ease. 
One would have supposed a friori that 
an animal provided with its own commis- 
sariat, from which it could not be severed, 
would have such an enormous advantage 
in the conflict for existence with other 
animals liable to starvation, that that form 
would soon multiply to the complete ex- 
tinction of all others; and that develop- 
ment, if development there were, would 
take the line of evolving a higher and 
more elaborate partnership between the 
vegetable and the animal for mutual ben- 
efit. That, however, is certainly not the 
case, much as the Vegetarian Society 
might wish that it had been one amongst 
the great achievements of natural selec- 
tion, Indeed, self-sufficiency is one of 
the devices of nature which seems to be 
provided for only to be rejected in favor 
of a more complete dependence on dis- 
tant and comparatively doubtful resources. 
All the great naturalists tell us that the 
lants which fertilize themselves are poor 
n comparison with the plants fertilized 
from the pollen of other individuals of the 
same species. Self-sufficiency, so far 
from conferring an advantage > the life 


brought into existence only for the sake 
of marking the disadvantage at which it 
compares with those more generous forms 
of life which are at once precarious and 
more elaborate and rich. The efforts at 
self-sufficiency which nature makes in the 
lower stages of her production, she seems 
to make only to brand with a sort of bad 
mark, as indicative of a poor kind of ex- 
periment, easy to achieve, but achieved 
only to be abandoned. And the fault in 
this self-sufficiency seems to be precisely 
its hide-bound character, the absence of 
all provision for variety of vital elements, 
for the concurrence of different forms of 
experience, for the stimulus of need, for 
the sting of want. Those forms of life 
which have in them the elements of nar- 
row completeness, seem always to be 
inert forms, condemned to comparative 
sterility. The animalcules which are half 
kitchen-garden, and the kitchen-gardens 
which are half animalcules, are very dead- 
alive affairs, without any go-aheadness in 
them. They are, indeed, in this respect 
very like village communities which stren- 
uously resist the invasion of the rest of 
the world, or insular-minded races which 
brand all “ dependence on the foreigner ” 
as a sort of slur upon their dignity and 
safety. If the maxim “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” is applicable to the tem- 
pers of men, it is still more applicable, 

apparently, to the providence of nature. 

The organizations — both vegetable and 

animal — which show most capacities for 

development are the organizations which 

are matured and sharpened by running 

the gauntlet against all sorts of possible 

failures. Many of them, no doubt, suc- 

cumb to the results of failure, but the 

descendants of those which do not, are 

improved in the next generation by their 

parentage from the best specimens of the 

species; and so “natural selection” elab- 

orates a higher form out of the sifting 

process to which the lower forms have 

been submitted. That the self-sufficient 

forms of organization do not admit of this 

sifting, is the very reason why they re- 

main stamped with the brand of unpro- 

gressiveness. 

So far, we suppose, we have been ac- 

cepting and enunciating what would be 

called approved Darwinian principles. 

But now, let us ask to what we ought to 

ascribe this apparent restlessness in na- 

ture, which seems so discontented with 

the self-sufficient forms of life that they 
are only invented to be left on the lowest 
platform of existence, as a kind of warn- 





which can boast of it, appear to be 
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ciency itself? Apart from mind and plan, 
apart from a purpose that transcends all 
these hide-bound self-sufficiencies, there 
seems no reason at all why the self-suffi- 
cient forms of life should not have had it 
all their own way, and filled the world 
with stagnant, inert, unprogressive forms 
of life. And if, on the other hand, evo- 
lution were purely mechanical and auto- 
matic, why do self-sufficient species — 
like those protozoa with vegetable streaks 
in them — which seem to require no evo- 
lution and admit of no evolution, exist 
at all? If self-sufficiency is once pro- 
duced in nature, why is it superseded, un- 
less there be in the very heart of the 
cause which produced it a purpose of 
superseding it, and of exhibiting it as the 
lowest possible stage of finite life? Self- 
sufficiency certainly does not seem in any 
way suited to be even a link in an ever- 
extending chain. On the contrary, it 
seems suited at best to be the final link 
in the chain, if it be a link at all, and not 
rather an armor-plated whole, inaccessi- 
ble to almost all external influence. That 
the plan of the universe should include 
self-sufficient creatures, and self-sufficient 
creatures branded as vastly inferior to 
creatures dependent on all sorts of risks 
and chances, is surely a most significant 
hint to us, as to how the plan of the uni- 
verse ought to be interpreted. This ap- 
parent impatience of nature —if we are 
to use that non-committal term — of the 
self-sufficiency which she had herself pro- 
duced and exhibited to us, is surely an 
impatience which cannot in any sense be 
disjoined from foresight and purpose. 
This goad which drives on the develop- 
ment of life to higher forms, forms of 
more elaborate dependence on other 
forms, forms that imply correlation with 
what is distant and dubious and some- 
times even difficult of access, it is surely 
impossible to ascribe to a blind and auto- 
matic force. If there were to be life at 
all, why should not the seas be full of 
these half-vegetable animalcules, which 
are self-supporting, and suegest nothing 
beyond themselves? And if there were 
to be development alone, why is this ap- 
parent break in the chain, this type of in- 
ert self-sufficiency, presented to our eyes, 
as one of the very lowest forms of ingen- 
ious adaptation, and yet not a rung in the 
ladder of progressive evolution? This 
curious self-supporting compound of vege- 
table and animal life, seems to us a sign 
written in the very structure of the uni- 
verse to warn us that the cause of evolu- 


self-sufficiency in nature, and had pro- 
duced relatively very complete forms of 
rast: 4a organizations, but had 
stamped them at the same time as unpro- 
arecig and inert, and incapable of that 

igher organization which depends on 
stimulus and effort for its movement, on 
danger and conflict for its sifting, and on 
the capacity for being crossed with differ- 
ent strains of the same type of organiza- 
tion, for its expansion into richer and 
nobler examples of the same species or 
race. 





From The Globe. : 
ADVENTURERS. 


THIS term, like many others, bears a 
different interpretation in these days to 
that formerly given to it. To speak now 
of a man as “an adventurer” is almost 
to describe him as a chevalier d’indus- 
trie. The name bore a different mean- 
ing in the sixteenth century, when “ gen- 
tlemen adventurers” set out under Ra- 
leigh or Drake in search of the riches of 
the New World, or joined Frobisher’s 
northern expedition. The world owes 
much to the ancient adventurers, oppro- 
brious as the name has now become, 
Speaking strictly, the impecuniosity that 
distinguishes the modern specimens of 
the class attached even to the most re- 
spectable of their ancient prototypes. 
All were in one sense “soldiers of for- 
tune,” men with their way to make in life, 
and occasionally not too scrupulous re- 
garding the means they used. Perhaps 
their contemporaries condoned many of 
their shortcomings in consideration of 
their success, according to the old lines: 
Treason doth never prosper. What’s the 

reason ? 
When it doth prosper, none dare call it trea- 
son, 


Even Bertrand du Guescelin, the favorite 
hero of the fourteenth century (so popu- 
lar in France that he himself fixed his 
ransom at a higher rate than his English 
captors thought of asking, because 
“every weaver in France would spin till 
the money was paid”), was but an adven- 
turer, the head of one of those free com- 
panies who sold their services to the 
highest bidder. Even the knight-errant 
—that romantic figure of the Middle 
Ages — was in one sense but an adven- 
turer, seeking fame and fortune as often 
as the ty Grail. The Normans who 
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were adventurers of the. 
though they afterwards became 

ers of noble families. -“Throug 
tory we find;the ranks of explorers,-trav- 
ellers, conquerors, largely recruited from 
the adventurer class — men of the type 
of those who resorted to David at the 
cave of Adullam, people with littlé to 
risk, and consequently ready enough to 


put,it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was the 
illegitimate son of a Spanish officer and 
a peasant girl. His natural prospects in 
life not being brilliant, he turned adven- 
turer, and added a new empire to Spain. 
Owen Tudor, the Welsh squire, who 
founded one of our royal dynasties, was 
but an adventurer; he came to court to 
seek his fortune, and. chanced, by his fine 
figure and exquisite dancing, to captivate 
the widowed queen of Henry V. It would 
be tedious to enumterate the long list of 
persons who justly fall into the category 
of “adventurers,” although their success 
has caused the fact to be forgotten. The 
adventurer had, doubtless, better chances 
in. former days than at present. Cen- 
turies ago, when society was in a more 
unsettled and disorderly condition, there 
were few limits to the fortune of a bold 
and unscrupulous man. He might ex- 

lore unknown continents and found new 

ingdoms, like Cortez and Pizarro. He 
might climb to the highest dignities in 
Church or State. Many kings and nobles 
rose from the humblest station. William 
the Conqueror was the grandson of a tan- 
ner on his mother’s side, and, as we have 
Said, many of his companions in, arms 
were of equally obscure origin. ‘We 
never trace back a chain of >ncestry with- 
out soon meeting the famiuar figure of 
the adventurer —the man who rose out 
of obscurity, without friends, connections, 
or prospects, but who yet contrived to 
secure fortune for himself and his de- 
scendants. The world honors adventur- 
ers of this type, and does not apply their 
proper name to them in its opprobrious 
sense. 

There remains another class of histor- 
ical adventurers, less celebrated and less 
respectable, perhaps because less suc- 
cessful. We allude to persons like Cagli- 
ostro, adventurers who trusted to make 
their way rather by fraud than by force, 
and whose even partial success shows 
how great is human credulity. George 
Psalmanazar, the pretended native of For- 
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mosa, deceived some of the greatest sa- 
vants of theeighteenth century with his 
agcounts.of his pretended country. He 
pa istiéd a grammar of the Formosan 
anguage, which deceived qualified lexi- 
cographérs; was /éted and lionized for 
years as an interesting foreigner; and 
was only fully detected by his own confes- 
sidns, voluntarily made towards the close 
of his life. The: Self-entitled Count of 
St. Germains imposed on the court of 
Louis XV. f6F some time with great suc- 
cess. He pretended to possess the art 
of removing flaws from diamonds and of 
making pearls grow, by which and other 
pretences he contrived to obtain consid- 
erable sums from his dupes, like his later 
successor, Cagliostro. Both of these 
adventurers appear to have understood 
one of the professed secrets of the Rosi- 
crusians—that of charming gold and 
jewels from the depths of the sea (or the 
pockets of their neighbors) into their own - 
possession. Adventurers of this class 
are still among us, and we constantly 
read of their doings under the heads ‘of 
“ Extraordinary case~of swindling,” and 
“Strange charge of fraud” — proving 
that the dupers and the dupes exist at all 
times. 

Sometimes a man becomes an adven- - 
turer by chance, as it were. He is qui- 
etly pursing his regular occupation when 
some lucky chance puts him in a position 
where he is almost compelled to push his 
way to fortune. When Captain Penn 
brought to Charles I. a gift of “a cast of 
Tetuan hawks ” from one of his voyages, 
he did not think that he was laying the 
foundation of the fortunes of his family. 
Pleased with the gift, the king granted 
Captain Penn letters of protection to 
trade at Tetuan and commissioned him to 
purchase hawks and horses for the royal 
use. Captain Penn prospered and grew 
wealthy, his son became an admiral, and 
his grandson governor of Pennsylvania, 
the celebrated William Penn. Those who 
have ridiculed the early struggles of an 
adventurer often live to witness his suc- 
cess. When Napoleon —then only at 
the commencement of his career — mar- 
ried Madame Beauharnais, many of her 
friends attempted to dissuade her from 
the match on the ground of its not being 
sufficiently eligible. Napoleon did not 
forget these remarks, and, aiter Josephine 
and himself had been crowned empress 
and emperor, he inquired of one of the 
objectors whether he was now’ satisfied 
with the prospects of Madame Beauhar- 
nais’s second marriage. . 











